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‘‘T WAS DISMISSED YESTERDAY!” MAY SAID, SADLY—‘“‘ ACCUSED OF EVERY SHAMEFOL THING, INCLUDING THEFT!” | 


WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN. 


> 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue delicate colouring and exquisite softness 
of an English summer twilight can give a 
touch of beauty and # sense of the picturesque 
to the most prosaic and dull surroundings. 
The slowly creeping darkness can shroud many 
& blemish ; the red glow in the sky, left by the 
sunken sun, the grey warm veil of gloaming 
mingling with the ruddy gold and pale yellow 
sky streaks can decorate even an ordinary 

ndon street of emall, ugly houses with a 
reflection of its own glory. 

So it was with a certain quiet street—one 
of the many that run criss-cross ubout the 
neighbourhood of Oxford Circus, on a certain 
lovely Auguat night. 

Everybody seemed out-of-doors on this 
evening, 

The heat had been tremendous throughout 

he day in the ever-throbbing, ever-tamultuous 
city, but now, with work done and the heat 





diminished, the tired population sought the 
retresbment of the air in sauntering leisurely 
to and fro in the streets. 

There was nothing in this particular row 
of houses to distinguish it from a thousand 
such in the metropolis; the same dingy look, 
the same smoke-tinted curtains faded 
hangings, the same air of gentility, and the 
same equare card above nearly évery doorway 
announcing that apartments could be obtained 
within. 

It was ordinary dull and ugly, and yet to 
the eyes of a woman who entered the street it 
represented the only place in the world where 
& welcome of sincerest love and sympathy 
could be foand. 

She walked slowly along the pavement 
until she reached a house nearly at the end of 
it. There sbe paused a moment, then mounted 
the steps, and knocked at the door. 

‘Is will be like a gleam of sunshine in 
winter to feel Esther fling her arms about 
me!’ she said to herself, and there was a 
thrill of pleasure in her heart for the mo- 
ment. 

The door was opened by a little child of the 





usual London type, who stared open-mouthed 
at the newoomer. 

“Don't you know me, Patty?" the woman 
said, and her voice was marvellously sweet 
and olear. 

Before the child could answer a yirl’s vive 
came from the narrow staircase in a@ lit'e 
scream of delight. 

“Mary!” it said, speaking volames in 
the word. Then there was a scamper of feet, 
and two arms were flang round the woman. 
“ Darling, darling! how glad Iam! How you 
have surprised me! Come in, come inf 
Patty, run and tell mother Miss Mary has 
come! We must have tea, or supper, or some- 
thing. Oh! I feel as if I were in dream.” 

Throughout this speech, and much more of 
the same sort, Mary was drawn up the narrow 
staircase by her two hands, led into a fro: t 
room, and planted on a sofa. 

‘‘ Now, don’t talk a word," the owner of the 
room said, imperatively. ‘Just sit still while 
I take off this hot cloak and this thick veil. 
I long to see your beautifal face again!” 

“ Dear Esther!” she otber said in her sweet 
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voice, a little tremulous nw. “ Always gtaunch 
and true! always gocd! always loviog!” 

The travelling coat was off bo.”.and flang 
on ® cbuir, the veil removed, anc Esther seon 
made the close bonnet follow suit. 

There was @ lamp lit on a shelf near; above 
a tableful of papers, pencils, crayons, and all 
the paraphernalia of en artistic person. 
by this light the beauty of the new comer was 
fully reveale@d—the small, oval face, the dark 
hair, so dark as almost to be black, the ivory 
complexion, and the éyés—deep, rare, real blue 
eyes, shining from between the dark lasbes 
like }iquid sapphires. It was an extraordinarily 
beautiful face, not only becanse of 1 ita 
physical perfectione, but becanre of the mind, 
the epiris that shone through the eyes, “ win- 
Géwe of the soul,” and lived about the firm, 
s4d mouth, The bonnetend veil had added a 
year or two of age te the face; but, seen with.: 
out them, Mary Temple looked what she wae 
a very young woman, mot more than twemty- 
Awoat the very outside, 

Tn figure che was as slender and: 
Bs the girth beeide her, but there wasan #it.of 
grace and Gignity about her that r h 








could never ay claim to, slender ng 6a 
eke was. Pm 

“Now,” ether said, arwiierdrem..o 
cheat’ te the n window,4imd@ 
it, “now,” falling on 


chair, “now, darling; Tet 
so that I mey realisethis is, i 
but you yourselt, avfusily you!” 

“Tam quite reat!” 


and yet you should be t® my 
like appeatimeess now, Man 
bave I retarned to yo 17 b 
like the proverbial bad = 


“Throw yout bread the watets,”’ the 
said, gently. ‘Of # fm 
bread of sympathy I threw 
has come back to me 

* You were my 
now,” Esther 


you years age 


nace on board the boat. I suppoge yon walked 
from Charing Cross here? "’ 

Mary was silent a moment, 

“You got a letter from me yesterday, 
Esther?” ebe said at last. 

‘“* Yes, darling; here it is |.” 

Mary Temple looked ont of the window. 

* I—I tried to warn youinit that I might 
not be able to stay very long, Esther, 
bot S 

‘tT think I understood.it, darling !". Esther 
said, * I seem to know your every thought 
when you write. What was the trouble this 
time, my dear one?” 

‘‘The old story, and yet a new one. A 
depsndent position means to me, at least, an 
ivfinite variety of ingult,:’ 

She rose and moved to and fro slowly. 

‘Madame de Noitier disliked me from the 
first, Esther, 1 saw it immediately, but I 
hoped to overcome it. She isa plain woman, 
inganely jealous. He——” 

Mary paused a moment, then made a gesture 
with her small hand, 

**You can imagine the sort of man who 
haunted my footsteps, d d me in every 
way, and brought upon me the fol violence of 
his wife's anger. I was dismissed yesterday, 
ignominioudly accused of every sharnefal 








Esther, the little | 
reefold.” ¢ 





thing, including a theft of a ring she had lost 





a few days ago. My clothe@ are detained)” | etandalised theAvhole off Briefley used to be 
Mary went op, mechanically) scarcely Reed bécaus® you ifsisted om g ioe the 
saggy sgn ee = ror-end inéigna- eo ee te - : - . — 
tion, ‘‘My. salary unpaid, my repntation] ‘ nothing save that Esther 
tornin two, as it were; and flung in-my face, | Gall ‘ig mtyonly friend,” Mary eaid softly, 
I hold myself. lucky,” .she finished, with a/‘‘has been my only friend these past fiza 
little bitter langh, “ that I was permitted to | years, since I was left all alone.” 
leave for Doubtiess, if she could have | ~She put her small handinto- Esther's thin, 
substantiated her accusation of theft with | artistic one. 
any sort of proof I should have been handed| “And now,” she continued, tenderly, “i, 
over to the care of the Belgian police by this|is I who am proud to be permitted to claim 
time!” friendship with one so clever, one who will be 
“ Mary. don't 1" Esther said, plead- [so celebrated'as Eather Gall! Come, Esther |" 
ingly. Then with sudden anger, ‘Such a} before the other one could speak, “ tell me 
woman should be hanged, drawn, and qwar-| how are you getting nF I see by your face 
tered |” . | you are doing well 
fae) “ Better than I ootld ever have hoped. To. 
“4 phight it is too tate, Bit to-morrow early you 
out: ill comme up to the@tudio andisee how many 
I have ( signs I have. You nee, Mary, that 































ppearance.{% Have séld your Kead—thas dear, beactifal 
a ihis is mygmend that gotae into the y" 
P Why chowP Gold it, dar? No, you @i@ not tell me 





va, | TW/tos only eetiled last Weel” T have had 





my deat @ne,” Esther said, : t make 
like youté'to one in your it, ever,” 
not a biesting; at least, Wolly, “ow 4 came 
jexperiemos. But the is all hundred guineas, I folb I 
che veep ait Delt Spienemaie Gastieg’ b Sens ttn May?” this 
a in it. Don ; . y ?” this 
After yan have oss { ibemtemmal tae ea Kees 


‘sure, but I am something.” 
They clung te one another in silence for a 
moment, and then Esther said, trying to 
poes»ble,— 








@eoare for the title, But 
ow he can call it what 


"Mees m@ her elbow on the 
' o Her hand, 
ir,” a a 








aoe 


iP aad y ; she wae 
| the geason - tae sister. y 
pg over the t| family by Tike she did,’ and ther, 
smifes changed to tears. Mary, I quite loved my pupil, for she added, 
One of the portraits was herself, an exquisite | ‘I feel so.sorry for her whenever I see Lady 
sketch of a girl jast leaving her childhood ;| Mostyn, for I am certain / should have done 
the other was a fine man's head, with lofty|juet the eame as poor Mme. Cosanza, and 
brow and thoughtfaleyes. It was the face of | have ran away from her, She ia so cold and 
her father, her idol, her hero, dead and lost| hard, and she doesn’t seem to care whether 
to her for ever. her niece is alive or dead ; and, after all, Mme. 
“Ah! you are looking at my amulet!” | Cosanza is only jast the same age as ™y 
Esther eid, géntly, ae she re-entered the | sister Ethel, and that is quite young, isn’t it, 
room. * you remember, Mary, the day I} Mics Gall?’”’ 
stole that ? Poot Sir William! he/ Mary sat silent, her eyes fixed on the table 
never imegined I wae stoh a conspirator ;} before her. 
but he weero pleased. Ihavenever forgotten| “Ooldand hard!” she repeated, bitterly, 
ail he said to me—how my heart swelled with | whén she spoke at last. ‘‘ Esther, I have often 
his praise—and his praise was worth having. | wondered what freak of nature could have 
I think,” Esther added, as she drew her| made my father and my Aunt Helena brother 
friend gently to the table, ‘‘ that he would be| and sister. There was nov one single spark of 
glad if be could know how well his darling's| resemblance between them. The two poles 
protegée had succeeded.” are not farther asunder than their two natures 
“Not protegée, Esther, friend! You were | were!” 
my friend then as you are now.” “ Try not to think of het, darling,” Esther 
“My dear,” Esther Gall said quietly, | sid, tenderly. “ What use? You only dis- 
“you always called me your friend, and | tress yourself in dwelling om such a subject. 
treated me #8 your equal; bat facts are} You will never seek to ally yourself with your 
stubborn things, and there was @ vast differ- | aunt?” 
ence between you, Mary, only daughter of Sir} “Never!” was the passionate answer. 
William Temple, the great scientist and scion | ‘‘ Never—never! I will die! I will starvein 
of an old family, and I, Bether, seventh | the gutter; but go back to her—no! Esther, 
child of Reuben Gall, drunkard and livery|thonvand times no You do not know what 
yard owner! Don't you rethember how] such a life would mean, In the world I have 
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with bitterness and indignity, but it has 
— v awa ultra coote thoh. 
pendent with strangers ; but to take mary aunt's 
obarity and to endure all I should be‘calidd 
uponso endufe! Ah! Esther, you love me. 
You could ‘not-urge me to:do a thing?” 
Heather came and knelt beside her. 
« burge you! whe 'seid, her voive fall of 
embdtiod.. ** My dearest, do I'not knew such a 
thing would be impossible? No, Mary, I 


would never let you réturn to: Lady Mostyn. : 


Sheeuined your ‘young tife; and now that you 
are a wondan and have tasted’ tach bitterness 
and sorrow, it Would be niore than you could 
bear'to go back-to one ‘who would sting you at 
every turn, and tant ‘you with your folly | 
No. Thie is'your home. Once again, darling, 
I Say it. now. I earn money 
enotigh, more thun énough, for us both. Do 
not seek anther ehgagement. Stay with me. 
Here you will have: no insalt, no iné@ignity. 
You willontytake-yc ur'due, ‘for if it bad not 
been’ for yourund your dear father Esther Galt 
would abver have comé to London— never have 
had the opportanity of encouraging what poor 
livtle flame of art was in her—would never 
have — as bat # ——_ dia- 
a | depressed ‘orewture, straggling in a 
ee abat was fall of troubles she would have 
heen powerlees to avert. Mary, you will stay 
with me? You will stay with me, my dar. 
ling?’ 

Mary looked down ‘on the face that was 
called eo plain. To her it was’beautifal. The 
soul, the sympathy, the love, the poetry, that 
shone in the clear, brown eyes gave a loveliness 


to the homely features, and transformed (| still 


them completely. 

She stooped, and once again kissed the broad, 
low brow. 

“For a time, dear, I will stay,” she said, 
“fora time...Bat-you will not.keep me always, 
Esther. I am happiest when I am trying to 
work; and when Iam with strangers forget- 
fulness does not seem so hard.” 

Esther sat long into the late hours of the 
summer night. She had insisted on undress- 
ing and puttiag Mary to her much-needed 
rest; and when the beautiful eyes were closed 
she stole away fo her own room, and crouch- 
ing herself up in » favourite attitude, fell 
thinking over’ the state of the one ‘being she 
loved best in the world. 

“Does she care for him still, or were the 
words true she once spoke when she said it 
had’been a matiness with her, that had her 
aunt been kitider, had there been sympathy 
between them, the would have cnt off her 
right hand before shé would have done the 
rash thing she dit? She was so young,” 


Esther said to herself, tears éf'pathos fiemg. 


to her eyes. “What did she know of the 
world, living, as she did, a child's life in the 
little old home at Brierley. Oh! when Ithink 
of him, of his wickedness to have wanton! 
broken a young girl's heart and life, I—I could 
almost kill him !* 

She droppel on to her feet, and began 
to pace to and fro the narrow room, Her 
hand to her head. “Will she speak to 
meabout him this time, I wonder? I can- 
not bear to utter ‘his name until she does, 
and yet how I long to know the truth! Some- 
times, sometimes,” Esther said dreamily to 
herself, “Ihave a sort of conviction that he 
lied to her—that the firet’wife he told her of 
was@ myth. Tt seeme so math more possible. 
There is no @oubt he persuaded Mary to 
marry him, because he imagined she would 
inkerit Lady Mostyn’s money. He took her 
to be what the world called her—an heiress, 
Would he then deliberately contract a biga- 
mous marriage, having before him every 
possibility of his crime beimg discovered in 
some way or other? No! No! Signor Paola 
Cosanza was notsuch a fool. He was playing 
&® big game, and it ‘was altogether necessary 
Mary should be his wife. He never expected 
Lady Mostyn to do what she did publicly— 
Pree the peor child, and turn her back on 

er;and when this came his love for Mary 


' her cutious former 


#orrowfully. “That comés of knowing the 


beauty was nothing like whatit is now. Pér 
haps if the eher Signor could have known 
how lovely bis ehiid-wife would turn.out he 
wolé havekept her im reserve to help him at 
ome feature time; for, to a Man sach as he, w 
face like ny Gear one’s shodld have had some 
monetary vale, one would suppose.’’ 
Esther stopped in her walk, and resemed 
perohed-up’ position. “TI 
am horribly wothdly and beastly in my 
views of wankind,” she said to hersdif 


world; and I must say when I remember 
what Mary’s ex ose have been, it helps 
to make one bitter dnd resentful, If she 
were only free—if he were dead, ahd gone 
utterly out of the world—then it wonold be 
Gifferent! She isa girl still! What is twenty- 
two! With such beauty a her's, life stretohes 
before her. Poor Sir William! { am glad 
when I remember you ate not here. How 
your heart would bleed ‘to see your beloved 
child Stranded on such a broken and itnpoesible 
rock, with no friends, no home, nothing save 
what'I can give her. Yot are best’asleep, niy 
benefactor; for,” Esther said to herself with 
emotion, “in your world—at least I pray it 
may be so—you are the sorrow of 
watching those you love suffer!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tux bright simmer sunshine streaming into 
the small bedroom found Mary wide awake. 
She was very pale, and her head ached, bat 
her brain refased to rest. She had slept’ 
very little. It is bard to sleep when the 
heart is oppressed and troubled beyond all’ 
description ; and to ® nature delicate, refined,’ 
proud, like Mary’s, the events of the lact few 
years could mean nothing but a perpetual 
burden of misery. She was so young still; 
and yet the story of her ‘life was written, 
and the motive set in continual shadow and’ 
sorrow. She lay back on her pillow revalling 
all Esther ‘had said the night before, and 
reviewing once again the history of her past. 

It would have been impossible to have 





pictured a sweeter of more peaceful child- 
hood, alone with her fether in his tiny cottage i 


Mary had no earlier reeoHeetions than this’ 


Esther Gall wad not-thére to kiss her good- 
bye; for a few months before, thanke to Sir 
Wihiam’skind interest, and also to his meagre 
purse, Esther ‘had left Brierley for London, 
there to work her best in the Art Academy, in 
which she had managed to secure a place. 

Bat though Esther was gone there were a 
hundred dear mementos of a happy, Kappy 
past; and Mary oried so bitterly, as she was 
catried away, that Ludy Mostyn imagined 
with some uneasiness she was going to be iil. 

But youth is endowed with marvellous, un- 
conscious courage; and had Maury only met 
with gentle treatment the sorrow in her heart 
would have:meltéd ito love and gratisade to 
her new protector, 

After all, it was the common story. There 
was no room for real sympathy and affection 
in Lady Mostyn's worldly breast. To her 
Mary was a burden, who might by proper 
training, possessing as she did the fore- 


shadowing of wonderfal beauty, prove suiis- 


factory to a certain extent, 

There was declared war between the two 
from the beginning, for Mary would not hear 
@ single word against her father’s mentory ; 
and Lady Mostyn never lost an opportunity 
of sneering at her dead brother, and throwing 
his imperfections in his child’s face, 

Tais led to & miserable state of things. 
Mary’s whole nature suffered. She grew snilen 
and resentful. She lived in herself alone, cdu- 
fiding in none, refasing the hand of friendship 
offered by the governess provided by Lady 
Mostyn to finish the girl's shookingly -neglected 
education. 

Tt was in this mood that she fell into a trap 
that was caréfally laid for her. She forgot 
how or where she firet met the handsome, soft- 


eyed soft-voiced Iéalian. At some afternoon 


convert, probably, to which she and her gover- 
ness had gone by orders, but the meeting was 


not niarked on her memory by any pervicular 


reason. Only, somehow it’ became quite natural 
to her to see Signor Cosanza wherever she 
wetit ; and also, somehow, she began gradually 
buat surely to experience great pleasure in so 
doing. 

Lady Mostyn always spent the winter 
abroad. Mary accompanied her to Nice, 
Rome, Florence, Paris, and wherever they 
might go there, too, would appear the dark, 
poetical face of PAvla Covanza, an unknowo 


quaint old house. To her the world meant’) niusician, who was & stranger to Lady Mos- 
Brierley. She knew nothing beyond the small! tyn or her world ; but‘who hud great ambitions 
village; she did not wish to know. She grew' and determinations to mix with that world, 
up, reverencing and worshipping her father and be held in high esteem by it. 

as something half divine, and the love Sir} Tosuch a man the fascination of women, 
William gave to his one child, the fruit of his’ no matter what clave, or of what age or posi- 
late marriage, the enly thing lefs from a too tion, came as a matter of course; and Miss 
brief dream of wedded happiness, was some- Brown, the stolid, clever, middle aged gover- 
thing passing the: ordinary love of fathers. ness, so caref provided by Lady Mostyn 





Soon vanished, She wae a burdev, and her had been her friends. 


Mary was his sunbeam, his fairy, his angel. 
What were disappommtments and failures, | 
what was poverty and the lack of sympathy’ 
when he had Mary to liein his arms, and 
touch his worn face with her baby lips! 

He had been called harsh names by his 
family, and the world had treated him as a 
harmless lonatic, because, in the fervour of hia: 
belief, in the intensity of his zeal aud know. | 
ledge; he kad spent thousands—all he had, in 
fact—upon the development and perfecting of'| 
certain scientific diseoverics, which were the | 


result of a lifetime of labour, and were born , M 


all too soon. 

His sieter, Lady. Mostyn, widow of a 
man popularly called a millionaire, had no 
fer sy whatever with Sir William's scientific 

suits, 

“You will end by @ying | pauper and 
leaving your child to be Iookell afeer by your 
family,” she said—not once, but a hundred: 
times; and being gifted with shrewdness and 
common sense, Lady Mostyn was not far ont. | 

Sir William died suddénly one morning of’ 
failure of the heart's action, and Mary was: 
peremptorily informed her fature home would’ 
be with ber aunt in London. 

Bitter indéed were the tears the child shed’ 
as she said farewell to Brierley and all who 





to guard and teach Mary, was a strangely 


‘easy vietin to a soft, low voice, and a pair of 


magnificent eyes. 

‘Phe governess was but the stepping-stone to 
the girl, that delicate, lovely child—for Mary, 
though seventeen, looked much younger, who 
must inherit the entire fortune of the wealthy 
Lady Mostyn, her nant. 

With Miss Brown, only too glad to make 

excuses to bring her within speaking distance 
with ‘the man the admired, Cosanza had 
ample opportunities for working his way with 
ary. 
Miserable in her gilded cage of a life sick at 
heart and sorrowfal, she, poor child, was no 
match against such powers as he brought to 
bear upon her. 

The end came quickly, One day Mary was 
missing. Mise Brown was frantic with fesr, 
Lady Mostyn ‘alarmed and angry. Of late 
Mary’s growing beatty was assuming the form 
of cotmpensation in her eyes. 

Miss Brown was dismissed summarily for 
carelessness. Paris was searched throughout ; 
and then came a letter. written in a light, flow- 
ing Italian hand, informing Lady Mostyn 
that her niece was in the safe custody of her 
husband, Paola Cosanza, but would be glad to 
see and communicate with her aunt as soon as 
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Lady Mostyn's reply took the form of a 
laWyer's letter, in which M. and Madame Co. 
ganza were informed curtly that Lady Mostyn 
refused to hold any communication whatever 

jth them, and that she entirely and a 

owned her niece from that day forward 
the end, 

As Mary sat pale and trembling, listening 
to the oaths and curses that fell from the lips 
of her new made husband over the failure of 
bi’ plans and hopes, a coroner's inqueat was 
being held at Dover over the body of a middle- 

ged woman who had committed suicide in a 

apparently in a fit of insanity, and 
was to have been a governese, in 
the employ of Lady Mostyn. 

Mary, as abe lay now on her humble pil- 
Aow beneath the shelter of Esther Galt’s —e 
care, shivered again and again as she recall 
tlé horror, the degradation, the ceaseless 
mijsery of the few months she spent as Paola 
pps wife. That time had grown into 

memory like a bad dream. 

She was not too young but that she realised 
tg the fall the thorough vileness of the man 

had married and to whom she had given 

first love, Each succeeding day brought 

ward some new trait of innate dishonour 
and wickedness, 

She bore it as long as she could, for, poor 
ehild, she did not know what else to do. Bat 
when, one day, hetreated her worse than usual, 
and then coolly and brutally informed her he 
wae sick of her and her tears, and could aban- 

her whenever he chose, since their mar- 

— i. farce, and - had a | 
aitother wife existing, a spirit of courage 

ir rose in Mary's young heart. 

She stole away quietly, made her way to 

er, thence to London ; and one night, as 

Gall was returning home from a late 

eyening class, she stumbled over a fainting 

man in her humble lodgings, lit a lamp, 

and discovered Mary. 

From that day she oconstiiuted herself 

jan of the broken-hearted, weak, miser- 

able girl, She was never tired of thanking 

faven that she was able to do this for one 

who had given her so much love and sympathy 
in@ays gone by. 

It seemed to Esther to be a distinct act of 
providence that Mary was brought to her 
this night, for she had been debating in her 
ona see whether or no she would now go to 
Pais and continue her studies there—urged, 

erhaps, by the thought that she might see 
Er l-friend, who had ceased to write since 
hér fatal marriage; and had she done this, she 
_— te think what Mary would have 


ddhe. 

The child was born dead, and all through 
Mary's terrible long illness Esther Gall slaved 
and toiled like six people to keep want and 
-misery from the door. Fate was kind to her, 
for her talent began to make way slowly, but 
ayrely ; and when Mary was well enough to 
rise from her bed, and think seriously over 

ruined future, Hsther was ina fair way 
of earning five to six pounds a-week. 

b was her one wish to keep Mary with her 
always, but she was too independent herself 
to urge another to live on charity; and so, in 
course of time, Mary went forth into the 
world to earn her own living. 

Now she was returned for the third time— 
her third failure, as she said bitterly to her- 
self, It was five years since she separated 
b from her aunt, and never once in that 
titfie, not even when her young life had seemed 
to be passing away, would she humble her 
pride and beg for help or sympathy. 

To the rest of her father’s relations she 
was @ stranger. He had mixed with none, 
and Mary's experience of her aunt held her 
back from approaching them. 

Her mother had been am orphan child of a 
brother scientist of Sir William Temple's, 
and if she had cennections Mary never heard 
of them. 

She was then, save for her one true, staunch 
fritnd, utterly alone in the world. 

Heaven bless her! Heaven bless her!” 





she said to herself, as she lay and gasped at 
a il sketch of Esther’s face, done by her- 

. “Bball I ever be able to return her 
goodness, even a little—the one, the only good 
creature in this hard, bitter world!” Then, 
as Mary thought this, a wave of colour dyed 
her cream-white skin, and her eyea deepened 
in colour. 

“No, not the only one,” she said, quickly. 
‘‘I am indeed ungratefal.” She put out her 
hand and took up a piece of cardboard that 
she had laid on her table last thing the night 
before. ‘‘ Though I may never see him again, 
I must never—I can never forget his kindness. 
He has a good heart, I will swear to it ; no one 
could doubt it who heard him speak! ‘ Lord 
Greville Earne!’ He ia one of the great ones 
of this earth. Perbaps if—if I had done differ- 
ently we might have met. Who knows? He 
is in Aunt Helena's world; bat now—now 
what could there be between such as he, and 
such as lam? If he remembers me it will be, 
perhaps, to regret his generosity. No, no!”’ 

'y said out loud, almost passionately, ‘I 
will not think that. Must I doubt all the 
world—doubt, when I have had proof of his 
difference to all the rest? There will never be 
a chance of meeting you again, Lord Greville 
Earne. When I have returned your money 
we shall be separated again—you in your path, 
I in mine. Bat though you may, and very 
naturally will, forget the woman who begged 
of —_ one night on the Digue at Ostend, I 
shall never forget my meeting with one who 
proved himself to be, in deed, and in truth, a 
good, generous man!” 

She put the card away and dressed slowly 
and languidly. Her head was aching badly, 
and she felt weak and ill. 

* Eather will lend me the money,” she said 


to herself. ‘ She will ask me nothing, and I 
will tell her nothi It is not an easy sto 
to tell, and I—I feel—Well, as it turned ont, it 


was @ wrong thing to have done ; bat '’—she 
shivered—“ it wae to get away, to be once 
again in England, once more near Eather. 
Surely my great need will be my pardon for 
being unwomanly! If he believed and 
trusted me need I care? None knew of it, 
save our two selves, and he will have forgotten 
it very soon, perhaps already. So,” with a sigh 
escaping her unconsciously, “I will think 
no more about it!” 
+ * * 


* 

“Don’t interrapt me, Dick! Don't you see 
I’m writing?” 

“I thought you were doing something 
phenomenal by the contortions of your face,”’ 
Dick Fraser said, seating himself on a corner 
of the saloon table, and surveyiog his young 
cousin oe a cload of tobacco 
smoke, ‘“ is your letter to, Dan? Your 
young woman?” 

“Young woman, indeed!" repeated Lord 
Dunstan, in disgueted tones. ‘No! To the 
mater, to tell her all about everything.” 

‘“‘Humph!” Diok Fraser said to himself, as 
he watched the pen splatter over the paper, 
‘* that will be rather difficult, I imagine!” 

*' Here,’ Lord Dunstan said, hastily blotting 
the paper, “just run your eye over that, 
Dick, and see if there are any awfal mis- 
takes |" 

Mr. Fraser took the letter, read it slowly, 
throwing in an exclamation here and there as 


he went, 
** Yacht Pearl, Ostend, August—. 


‘Dearest Motuer,— 

‘* I got your birthday letter and the watch 
all right. You are a dear old biick, and no 
mistake. Did you get a telegram I sent you 
the other night? Dick said you would not 
get it until the morning, which was a beastly 
nuisance. We shan’s be able to leave Ostend 
for a few days, We've had a accident—(‘ An 
accident, I fancy, Dun!’)—nobody of us 
hurt—(‘Oh! Dan! Dun!’) Bat two days 


ego Mrs, Archdale and her two girls came 
to lunch. You remember Oawald? He's here, 
too, and I am jolly glad, for it’s a bit dall with 


Bnew wes called stupid in my life before 
an !')—Well, Mrs. Arobtlale came to lunch, 
and ep gp er gy 
were 


of course she'll be day or ¢ 

only she has to be kept quiet. And so you ses, 
dear mater, we must stay where we are till 
she is better ; and tho I’m awfally sorry 


for Ione—and I must she’s “<i 
I can’t help saying it's a beastly. nai _— 


» except 
Angelotti has a dozen invitations to different 
places, and Fellows and Bradley have 
to meget How are my animals? 
them all my love, and be sure and tell Osho, 
poor little chap, he can have any one of them 
he likes, and that Uncle Dan will soon be 
home to play with him. 02! by the way, 
isn’t it fuony? Oswald has juet told me his 
mother is going to Yorkshire as soon as Ione 
can be moved to Bring, which is just olose to 
us; 80 you'll see something of them, and that 
will be jolly.” 

Diok Fraser put down the letter without 
any comment on the grammar, and in a few 
moments walked away. 

“So it isto bea game in real earnest, is 
it?" he said to himself. ‘ Ot course, I 
realised this accident as a good try on, but 
when it comes te going to Yorkshire. —— Well, 
we shall see what we shall see |” 


(To be continued.) 


A PATCH OF MIGNONETTE. 
—i0I— 
CHAPTER X. 


LADY LYLE MYSTIFIES HER STEPSON. 


Acatn the crackling of twigs and dry brash: 

wood herald the “yy of Lord Lyle 

= thicket; but he does not go straight to 
ouse, 

By taking a circuitous route he fiads him- 
self on the smooth lawn, and very near the 
mignonette bed, the grave of the old dog Lion, 
and ‘‘mammy’'s place of pilgrimage,” as the 
young Lord of Lyle calls it, 

The summer moon that witnessed his good- 
night to Florrie has come out from her white 
cloud, and shines bright and clear above the 
mare ener trees. Pn . 
he young man peeps in a entrance 
the arbour, and seeing it untenanted enters, 
and seats himself by the small centre table. 
He can think of only one subject to-night. 
He is in love ! and his heart is full of the girl 
he loves! 
He does not wish to meet his step-mother 
jast yet. He wants to be alone—to think of 
Florrie—only Fiorrie. There is no room in 
his heart or thoughts for any other. 
Lord Lyle is little more than one-and- 
twenty,and his own master ; yet there are & 
few people in the world he does not care to 
offend, foremost of these is his step mother. 
He knows that he is peste & great 
indiscretion—an unpardonable offence against 
society—in wooing and wedding this very poor 
and beantifal girl, who does not know ber own 
parentage, being only an adopted child, broaght 
ap by an elderly woman, the keeper & 
chandler’s shop in Chelsea, where she was & 
rfect stranger in the neighbourhood. No- 
knew whence she came, 
She had been well paid for the girl at first; 
bat of late years the psyments had fallen off, 
then finally ceased, 
Bat Mrs. Finch expected it, and ae made 
no trouble of it, She would rather have the 








no one except these stupid chaps to talk to— 


payment stopped than have the rela‘ ions come 
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ward and claim the girl, whom she loved 
nt she had been her own child, 

Mrs. Finch had ‘' moved ” from the district 
in whieh she resided when the child was firet 

Jaced in her charge, and set led in Chelsea 
for the sole purpose uf getting out of the way 
of those who had a natural claim to the cus- 
4ody of the little girl. : 

The good woman had been a servant in her 
youth, and it was her idea that the very best 
thing she could do for Florrie would be to get 
her into service in a good family. 

She considered there was lees temptation, 
fewer snares and pitfalls into which silly, an- 

young girls might fall, than among the 
illinery and dresemaking classes. 

So poor Mrs. Finch was horrified to find 
that after all her precaution her foster- 
ee had managed to get a lover of whom 
she did not approve. She didn’t like mashers, 
and always regarded Mr. Carew as one of the 
«most pronounced type. 

“He is too much of a lardy-da! I never 
did like city clerks, and I ain’t agoing to,” she 
hotly declared in one of their arguments on 
the subject. 

“ Mr, Carew is quite a gentleman, mother !" 
Florrie answered with much spirit. She 
always called Mrs. Finch mother. 

“ He’s a great deal too much of a gentleman, 
that’s what he is, my dear. Now, if he were 
only a respectable mechanic ‘avin’ about thirty 
bob a- week, I wouldn’t mind!” 

Our hero—we hardly know which of his 
names or title to call him in his double char- 
acter of Lord Lyleand Mr. Carew—had heard 
al] this from his fiancée, and enjoyed the 
whole thing as a capital joke; but he thinks 
it over very calmly to-night as he sits in the 
shady arbour and recalls Fiorrie’s vexation at 
‘being brought up to domestic service. 

“TI love her. 


dear girl has a suspicion of my rank. It 
= ht be better for both if we had never met, 


but Iam boond by honour not to back; still, | 


if she will not get married at once, I shall go 
‘away, and she will be getting on to be an 
old woman ere I set foot on the shores of 
England again. 

“ By Jove, who is that! It isa woman. It 
must be mammy. It is, with that white 
cloud wrapped round her head to keep the 
night-air off. She is so frightened the 
night-air. There—she stops. Her usual pil- 
grimage to a dog’s grave. Bosh! She must 
be going wrong. A dog’s grave—I remember 
the day be died—I was only a boy then, bat I 
remember somebody came to see her, 

“T never heard who he was. Somebody 
‘whom Lion recognised, and nearly went mad 
with joy at the sight of, bat Lady Lyle tore 
him away, and shat him up in a room, where 
he howled and jumped about, breaking the 
Ornaments and muking the most fearful 
noises. Then all was quiet, and Lady Lyle 
Went herself to see how the old dog was, and 

found him lying dead on the carpet, with 

(ood flowing from his mouth. 

“ Her shrieks brovght all the household to 
the spot. My father wae not in at the time, 
but on his return he insisted upon sending for 
& veterinary surgeon to examine the dog, whose 
Verdict was that the animal's death was 
caused by the breaking of a blood-vessel in the 

through some great grief or excite- 
ment. 

“I remember the general surprise and 
indignation to which Lien'’s mysterious death 
Rave rise. He was a favonrite with all. I 
oan still recall the bitter grief I felt on seeing 
Lion lie dead in the stable, just before his 
burial under the mignonette yonder. 

“ Years ago, before she came among us, 

was an old well jast where that migno- 


nette is now, I remember with what o sensa- | 
tion of fear I used to peer down the dark, | 


Cavernous mouth, and wonder what was at the 
which I could not see. 

“ When my father married his second wife 

she begged him not to sell er 

tiver, and so he kept The Willows. She 








She is dearer to me than , 
my life. We are pledged to each other, but | 





was charmed with everything but the old 
well. That seemed to e her with horror. 
and my father had it filled up with mould ana 
rabbish to please her. 

‘Here it was that I afterwards learned my 
lady had the old dog buried in the clay at 
the mouth of the well, and I learned that she 
intended to have flowers planted on his grave, 
bat I did not expect the flower-planting 
would take the form of a mignonette bed 
eight feet square, or that my stepmother 
intended to have that beautiful marble shaft 
placed on the dog's grave. 

‘‘I was surprised when I came here for my 
holidays the following summer. My father 
only laughed, and called it her ‘ fad.’ 

‘* T was still more surprised when, later on, I 
found that she paid daily visite to her dog’s 
grave; and that while there she sometimes 
prayed and wept, and indulged in other 
exhibitions of sorrow. She has done so ever 
since. My father's death did not make any 
alterations in her. 

** Look at ber now ! She has remained on her 
knees immovable all this time. If I were only 
near enough to see her face at this moment I 
would find that she is either praying or orying. 
By Jove ! when would she do so at my father's 
grave? Oh, here she comes!” 

He looked around with startled eyes, but 
there was no place where he could hide. He 
could not leave the arbour without meeting 
| that dark-robed figure with the white clond 
wrapped round the bowed head. 

‘*T mast not let her think I saw her,’’ he 
murmurs, as leaning his arms on the table he 
reats his forehead upon them. 

The figure approaches slowly, softly, mak- 
ing no sound. She pauses at the entrance, 
Coming out of the clear moonlight ehe cannot 
discern objects in the gloom of the arbour, 
but her eyes becoming used to the semi-dark- 
neas she catches sight of the bowed figure by 
| the table. She starts violently, goes a little 
closer and peers at the bowed head. She does 
not see very clearly in the dim light. She sees 
the head, but cannot be quite sure of the 
identity of the owner, for she utters a wild 
shriek and falls on her knees beside him. 
‘Oh, Lion—Liov, why are you here?” she 











her face jast as the young man starts up ina 


her on the seat was the work of an instant. 


closed, and the young man does not wish 


state of wildest excitement. To gather the I P 
slender form in his strong arms and place'are red patches on his cheeks, red pimples 


me for somebody else. But who? Who did 
she take me for? and why was she so terri- 
fied? Why does she kneel by a dog's grave 
in an abandon of grief? That dog has been 
dead nearly ten years. By Jove!’ snd swing. 
ing round, he strode across the grase-plas and 

lunged into the thicket@ind harried towarde 

house. 


CHAPTER XI. 


* Peter! Are you here?” 

‘“‘Yes-s, I came in here hoping to have half- 
an-hour’s quiet.” 

“ What do you mean, Mr. Prodgers? and 
who do you think you're talking to? I juss 
received this m from Dover. He will 
be here to day,” Mrs, Prodgers says, looking 
very hot and angry as she stands in the door- 
way holding a missive in one hand, 
ands gold. rim: glass in the other. 

‘* Who is he?” , 

* Peter, I haven't patience with you. How 
can you be so stupid? Why, Mr. Stewart, 
your late brother's partner, has telegraphea 
from Dover to let me know that he wiil be 
with us this evening.” p z 

“ Well, les him come, Harriet! Let him 
come!" 4 j 

* Ob! that’s your gratitade to your brother's 
partner !’’ 7% 

“Iam not under any obligation to my 
brother's partner that I know of, Harriet. 

“ After all your brother Joe done for you, 
Peter, this is your gratitude!” ' 

“I wish Joe left his money to bis partner 
instead of to me, and I wish I was back in 
my place in the city again, where I could 
always enjoy myself in my own way—® 
chop or steak, and a pint of four half. That's 
the atyle for me!” . 

“Well, I'd rather live qaieter myself, bat 
it’s the girls, Mr. Prodgers. It’s for the deur 
girls’ eake.”’ ; ‘ 

“Oh, stuff, Harries! Why can't we live 
somewheres without all this fase? The girls! 
Why, even they are changed. They're ashamed 
of their own father now, eo they are,” Mr. 





Prodgers says, with a wheezing in his chest 


cries, in agonised toner, and falls forward on , and & thickness in his speech that indicates a 


habit of imbibing strong waters, which habit 
otherwise leaves it’s mark on him. There 


| about his nose, and his eyes are watery and 


She has not fainted quite, but her eyes are , bloodshot. 


“ Well, Mr. Prodgere, we must thiak of the 


_ himself to be the first object they would light girls. They've got to get married off our 


upon when they opened. 
Placing the motionless woman in a safe 


hands, don’t you know, and men now-a-days 
think twice before they marry any girl, 


position he went out of the arbour on tip-toe she's well connected. 


greenery, of which the walls and roof were 
formed, 

She soon revived, and looking around with 
a mystified air, tried to recollect herself. 


Then she started to her feet, as if she jast 


out one or two disconnected sentences. 
“Alone! There is nobody here! 





I shall be ill!” 


head and shoulders she tottered rather than 
walked away from the arbour and disappeared 
in the shrabbery. 

Then Lord Lyle came out in the white 
circle of moonlight on the lawn, and taking 
off his hat, ran his fiogers through his hair 
with a pozzled expression. 

** What the devil does it all mean? The 
mystery deepens. I am getting mixed up in 


understand. I should be sorry to think wrong 
| of mammy. I always loved her for her own 
| sake, and I must respect her always as my 


and round to the back where he could see | é 4 / ” 
without being seen through the woven class, who won't despise their father. the 


} 


! 
| 


Oh! party, and the next day is the regatta. 
thank Heaven, it was a dream—only a dream time have I to attend to Mr. Stewart? I want 
—a waking fancy! Oh! I shall be ill! I feel you to meet him at Charing Cross at 6.25. 


a tangle of strange incidents that I cannot! 


| father’s widow; but jast now she is a centre | 


| of mystery that requires explanation. She go 


| did not recognise me to-night. She mistook 


! 
! 


“ I want my girls to marry men of theirown 


“ Bat they must go into society, Peter, 
society their wealth entitles them to.” 
‘“‘ Bother the money! We were a great deal 


She happier when we were poorer. What time do 
murmured a few half-inarticulate words. you expect Mr. Stewart from Dover? 


“ By the 6,25 train, and I give a five o'clock 


remembered, gesticulating wildly, she hissed tea, and expect a few distinguished people 


b we are toa garden- 
here. To morrow going B What 


“I meet him—I—are you mad, Harriet? 


And gathering her white wrap about her I go to Charing Cross, and om to a gentle. 


man! I leave that to you! I find the money, 
you do the polite. You and the girls, that 
cost so much money, ought to do the polite 
between you. Tell Mister Stewart that he’s 
as welcome as the flowers in May, that every- 
thing and everybody in this house are at his 
service. I'll see him to-morrow, maybe, but I 
must do it in my own way; I'm too old to 
learn fresh fads.” 

“ Ob, well! I must send the brougham to 
meet him at the station.” 

‘* What's Harry doing? He's masher enough’ 
to go meet Mr. Stewart.” . 

‘Has some other engagement, and can't 


“ We'll gee about that. Jost send him in 
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here, Harry is going on too Jast; he must be 
pulled up with a jerk!” 

Mrs. Prodgers turns to leaye the room 
without making a reply. Ascending the front 
staircase, she goes in irection of her 
daughters’ rooms, but stops suddenly on 
hearing her son’s voice in one of the cofri- 
dors. . 

“*Pon my soul, you're the pwettiest girl I’ve 
seen for ages. % me—er—tell you, my 


deah, that you are a great deal too pwetty to be | 


@ servant. You ought to be—er—a lady— 
with—er—a Victoria to drive in the aw—row 
—and a—box at the hopera!’’ 

* Allow me to pass, please !"’ came in the 
clear, firm voice of the new housemaid. 

‘Don't look #0 dooced cress, my deah—er 
—it don’t become you. The meter—er—ain't 
about. She's gone up to speak to the—aw— 

‘nor.” 

“No, I am here, sir, and heard every word 

ou said! Your pa wants youatonce! Goand 
dew what he has toray. As for you, girl, I 
shall see you later on!” 

So saying, Mrs. Prodgera passed her hopefal 
son with « leok of deepest disdain on her face. 

The gracefal figure of the girl moves 
with a quick, springy step before her, and 
stops at the door of the young ladies’ 


dressing-room, at which sks knocks, and in | 


answer toa voice from within she turns the 
handle and enters. 

‘** Oh, I'm ¢o'glad your come. I wamt you so 
much to help me with thesebows, I want 
longer loops. Oh, bere’s ma! Ma, may I 
have Filorrie to Relp me? Gallie has An- 
nitta."’ 


“Certainly not! Aunsitta must ‘help both | 
Fiorrie, [havesomething to tay to | 


of you. 
you, I may as well say i now. I don't 
approve of having young people in my employ- 
ment who are given to flirtimg I onught 


corridor!" Mrs. Prodgers says, in: a super: 
cilious tone, 
“ You caught me flirting, maflam ?” 
‘Don’t madam me, if 
allow Mr. Prodgersto m wel” 


“Yon may have caugh? your son insulting 
purpose to obstruct my passage,’ 


y , 
ahswets bravely, with flushing eyes and orim- | of & young girl, tall and slender, and very 


son cheeks. 


“Don't be saucy, young woman! How | 


independent you are. Will it surptise you to 


hear that we saw you yesterday evening talk. | 
in tos young gentleman we know well—just | 
the fame yon were seen with the evening | 


before? It won't do. We'll have to part at the 
end of the month!” 

‘We shall part to-day, madam!” angwers 
Florrie, excitedly, and forgéetsing Mrs. Prod- 
gers’ injanction against the word “ madam.” 

‘* No—no—not to-day. Iam going to have 
company, and shall want you !” 

* Bat I shall not stay! Itis croel what I 
have had to put up With sinse I’ve been 
here !’’ 

“If you go today I shall not pay you!” 

“No, ma’am, I don’t wich yot'to!” . 

“Oh! then what do yon propote doing 
now?”’ 

“TI sball go to the station, and wire to 
London I want somebody to come down and 
see to My lnggage. When I come back from 
the station I shall pack my boxes and have 
them ready. I shafi & up to town as 800n 
as possible afterwards,” 

“Pon my word, young wonian, your 
béhaviour is rather nice for & partour. maid |” 

“The idea of giving herself such airs!” 
chimes in Sallie. 

“T am sorry she’s going. She is so 
handy, and got such good taste. Fancy Lord 
Lyle pingat talking toher! It won't do, you 
know. She'll have te go.” 

‘*T am sorry,’’ Carrie whiepers back. 

“Carrie, have you arranged thas basket of 
strawberries to be sent to Lady Lyle?” Mrs. 


Prodgers inquires of her younger daughter. 
** Yes, ma.”’ 








? 
ouplease! I don’t , 





| Jnshes revealing 


‘*May I trouble you, as you will have to 
pass The Willows on your way to station, 
to leave these strawberries for Lady Lyle?" 

Carrie had vanished from the rodm, bat 
returned ina few secends, bearing a pretty 
fancy basket filled with large red berries, 
looking ripe and luscious as. they nestle in their 
broad green leaves. 

“Yes, madam, Ill take them,” Florrie 
answets again, forgetting Mra. Prodgers’ objec- 
tion to being styled ‘‘ Madam.” 

The next moment she had walked fom 
the room with a firm step and tightly-com- 
preened Jie, taking the basket of strawberries 


CHAPTER XI. 
FLORETE'S VISIT TO “THE WILLOWS,” 


Tur Wittows is a ve etty place, with 
the glory of the Fl ae a it. 
The close-shaven lawn and drooping foliage 
are of the brightest green. flowers in 
Stand and parterre are radiant, while above 
the sky ia Like a dome of light blue.and white 
vapour. 

The charmizy bijou house of Lady Lyle, 
with its long windows flashing through a 
trailing mantle.of virginia creeper, looks a fit 
hhome,for sush & woman, 

A fit spot, indeed, with its air of seclasion, 
mystery, and remance, and she, with her 
alender, black-robed figute, ber youthful face, 
and snow: white hair, her mournful black eyes, 
and refined ee natare. 

Standing behind the geraniums in the open 
French window on this lovely summer morn- 
ing she looks very gracefal and interesting, 
peo wholly unconsbieus of the beanty by 
which she ig surrounded, 


stare with a startled expression into the sof 
dove-like eyes of the girl.as shetakes an 
mechanically from her hand without removing 
her eyes from her face. 

“You are the young person Mrs. Prodgers 
has been speaking about, You are—er——” 
“IT am _ parlour-maid at Hazel Hollow, 
madam,” Florrie replies briskly, aad looking 
quite unabashed. She. does not look shy or 
nervous or lose her self-posseasioa in the pre. 
sence of the lady. 

“Don’t you think you have mistaken your 
calling in going to service? Don’t you think 
there are many ways ‘by which.a young girl 
like you could eam a livelihood besides 
making a dradge:of yourself?’ 

“ Well, madam,” Flozrie says, with a lovely 
eae aes Finch, the good weman who 

arge of bringing me up——”’ 

‘* Who had obarge of bringing you up! 
What do you mean—Mrs. Fineh? Mrs, 
Finch? I have heard the name before. Who 
is Mrs, Pinch?” the lady asks, in @ séartled 
voice. 

“I call her mother, but she’s not my 
mother—she told me so.” 

‘‘ Ie Mee. Finch.a widow, or has she a hos. 
band? Is she youag,or is sheold? Tell mv, 
quick !" the Jady ories with emotion, as 
she rises slowly to her feet clutches the 
table for suppart. 

‘“‘Mrs. Finch is a widow with one boy, 
Finch was her seeoad husband.” 

‘Do you know her firat husband's name?” 

‘Yes, my lady. His name was Foebrook, 
She always called me Fiorrie Fosbrook.” 

“Good gracious! And where does Mrs, 
Fos—Fosbrock live now ?” her ladyship aske, 
that.terrified look still in her eyes. 

“Mrs, Fineh lives in Pimlioo.read. She 
keeps a ohaadler’s shop, and her mame is over 

oor. ” 


An expression of sadness pérvades her | the d 


: Hane ; | beautiful face, Her eyes seem to look far 
oe ee Dee ey a ap bes Se | away to where the lawn slopes downto the 


, river, and glimpses of heaving water flash 


between the entangled. boughs of limes.and 
chestnuts. 
A figure moving.on the lawn>»causes the 


 @ark ayes to turn from their fixed stare. 


me. He etopped'me antl stood in-my way on | amet With a quick start, she steps back from 


the niuma, and taking a position 
behind the re cnstete watches the tveate § 


ceful, and, from what Lady Lylecan:see of 
fhe averted face under the brim.of the sailor- 
hat she wore, her ladyship jadged her to be 
very prétty indeed. 
She carries a dainty basket of either fruit 
or flowers, the lady cannot determine which. 
‘‘Who is she? Whete does she come 
from?” are among the queries her ladyship 
aske herself, as she watches the steady advance 
of the fair trespasser, until she disappeared up 


the tico steps ; as she didso Lady Lyle 
caught sight of the strawberries. 
“Ah,” she thought, “Mrs, Prodgera 


promised to send me some of her fine straw- 
berries by her new parlour-maid that I might 


| have an opportunity of seeing what a pretty 


gitlshe.is. This must be the young person.” 


A peal at the visitors’. bell ig followed by 
the appearance of the footman, who announced 
that “a young lady wished to see herladyahip, 
a 


d wouldn’t send:any message.’’ 
“ Show her in, Hutchins.” 


Leaning back in her chair in languid.grace 
Lady Lyle waits with drooping eyelids and 
4nny & as she 


lashes that nearly sweep 
lets them fall over the dark eyes, 


The door opens, and the footman ushers the 


young girlin, Florrie advances with a.quick, 


elastic step to within a yard of the ilady’s 
Prodgers 


compli 

ship. Mrs. Prodgers also 
P| for an 
answer,” Floptie says, in her fresh, young |at 
voice, the tone of which seems tosend a thrill 
| through the frame ofthe d/asé woman of the 
vanishes, and the long 

e £plendid dark orbs, that !.ofim 


chair. 

“If you please, my lady, Mrs, 
sends these strawberries with her 
ments to your 


sends. & mote, bade me wait 


world; for her 


‘\ Has she-ever told you the name of your 
real mother?” Lady Lyle asks, in a-soarcely 
audible whisper, 

‘No, madam. She told me that a lady 
nsed.40.come regularly-once a quarter and pay 
her for ‘my keep, bus that.lady has not 
ealied upon Mrs, Finch for years.” 

‘* Keeps a chandler’s shop in. Pimlico-road, 

A widow with one ‘little boy,’ the'lady re- 
peats slowly, as if committing the words t# 
maemory. 
«+ And now about this notefrom Mrs. Prod- 
gers. It is an invitation to. five o’elock te, 
and I don’t think Ican.go. I am afraid not. 
Are you going back to Hazel Hollow?” 

‘No, my lady. Iam going to the atation 
to send a telegram-to London,”’ 

‘*Oh, mdeed! To Mrs. Finch’a?”’ 

‘* Yes, madam, to Mrs, Finch’s, I am 
going to leave Mrs. Prodgers today, or to 
morrow at the latest, —" 

“ Going to leave Mra. Prodgers! Why?” 
the lady exclaims excitedly, j 

“i don’t like her, and we don agree!” 
7 answers, frankly. 

* Youhavenot been withherlong?" 

Not quite a week, I gave her notice this 
morning that I would leave at once.” 

‘‘Ab, welll I may be able to get some- 
thing ‘better for you, You will go te Mrs. 
Finch’s in Pimlico-read when you leave Mra 
Prodgers?”’ 

“ Yes, madam.” ’ 

“Phen I shall know where to find you if I 
want you. Your name is Florrie, is it not? 
You are too pretty @ girl to be friendlies. | 
will be a friend to you. Mrs. Prodgeré 
sath want ico yee al 
you, ey Wo ij your ince 8 
figure, low-bred, valgar girls like those, and 60 
plain, too! Bat Mrs. Prodgers is very good to 
send me these splendid atrawberries, I must 
write a note thanking her for the strawberries, 
and excusing myself from the five o'clock 


tee. das Goshen ystems atinaad Sisley 
“No, madam ; but-they-are | ing some 
one. There ate prepara gon for & 





tions 
visitor, a. gentleman, I think, and somebody 
im portemce.” 
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«“ Ah, indeed!” 

“J must go now, my lady. I shall be late. 
1 shall wire, bat I shall not wait for an 
answer, I must get back.” 

«“ Then good-moruing, my dear, if Ido not 
eee you again. I shall either see or write to 
yaaa yionboreus Lady Lyle 

And to 's surprise Lady Ly 
seized both her hands and preseed them 
warmly, at the sarhe time kissing her on the 
hot cheek, Just at that moment the front’ 
door is shut with a bang. 

“Who is going out?” queries Lady Lyle, 
turning back to look through the window. 
“Oh! It is Lord Lyle. He is going om the 
river, I sa aa he has got his boating 
flannels on.’ 

Florrie remembering the ill-natared alla- 
sions of the Misses Prodgere tried to peer 
from behind the lady, but she only caught a 
glimpse of a tall figure clad in picturesque 
bine and white striped flannels; but there is 
something very familiar in the motion of 
those finely-@eveloped. limbs, and: the long 
strides with which they bear their owner 
towards the boat house. 

Something in the air, the gait, the carriage, 
even the close-out hair at the back of his bead, 
track her as being familiar, 

She loitereds little that she may not over- 
take him, as she dows not feel equel to a 
meeting just now. So the fi in blue and 
white flainel has passe out of sight when 
Fiorrie goes down the portico steps and out 
on the sunlit ane oh drive. 

She is mo aléng blindly, feeling sick 
and giddy, with all: Lance Carew’s treater’ 
appermost in her mind, Shedid not pause or 
look up until she passed through the lodge 
yates. She felt if she‘looked to the right or 
left that‘she must fall down. 

She reaches the high road, and tarning 
down & naffow lane sat down on # green 
bank out of sight of the road, and olasping 
her hands over Ker face burst out sobbing as 
it her heart would break. 

“Oh, I must never, never see hint epein. 
Ob, Lance |! Lanes! I cannot bearto lové you. 
! cannot—I dare not see you again |) Who am 
1? Bas am I? I atone, father, no 
mother, Who were they’ ho werethey?” 

“ Florrie !” _r 

She started to her fect as that familiar 
voiee thrilled her whole being, 

‘“ Whateverare you doing hete? Why, you 
are crying! ‘Tell me; @atlibg, what-is the 
matter?’ 

Florsie, raising her tear-dimmed eyes, saw 
before ber the man she ‘saw from the windew 
_ = Witlows—the man in blue and white 

annels, 

She shrank away from him after'that first 


fortive glance, her whole being quiveriag with |: 


some poe emotion. 

He svized her hand ard elf it firmly. 

“What doesitall’nvean? I must know why 
you are kere ‘alone in this byelane at this 
time of day f” Lord: Lyle seys, gravely. 

“T shalt answet your lordship’s question 
with another, What did your lordship ever 
‘peak to m= poor girl Hike me for, and 
masquerade ag & city olerk on purpose to 
deteive mie?” 

“Simply because I love you, child, be- 
cause T foved you from the fitst mement I 
ocheld you, and thinking that whatever chance 
Lanee Carew had of wizining you, Lord Lyle 
would have none at all, I képt you in 
ignorance of my real rank,” 

“And for what end did you try to win me, 
po ay You could ‘not marty a girl like 

“Ab, but I would! You have afwaiys 
donbted me; but I would,.and slsall ‘convince 
ed that you wronged me!’’ he says, regret 


“Ah, well, I have found ont your seoret, 
And it dogs net do-yon éredit, Lyle!” 

Can you blame te fer the part I bave 

played ? Bat you have riot told me yet why 


you are here. Haw unybedy insulted you? 
Speak, my dear girl. Why do you coptest 


+ to London to-morrow to see Mrs. Finch, and 


' @ loud, pleading voice. 
' London this evening, if I oan get away.” 


-Prodgers’ five o'clock tea is a thivg of the 


- "Bhe laat guest has departed, and the hostess 





Even if I did dective you a little , it was with 
& good intention.” 

“Oh! I forgive you! I freely forgive the 
past, and wish your lordship good-day.” 

And with her pookét-bandkerchief pressed 
to her mouth, Plorrie was tarning away, but 
the young man seized one of her hands and 
held her firmly. 

“ You niust tell me why you treat me so 
badly. I havea right toknow. Is it because 
Iam Lord Lyle instead of Lance Carew, the 
city clerk? You are very. unjust:”’ 

* T mastnot have any more to say to Lord 
Lyle; I dare not think of whst I have 
escaped. If I had not fownd you out as I did, 
you would have married me ina falee name, 
if you married mie at all!" she says, with 
flashing cheeks and resentful. eyes, as she 
sroggles to release her hand from bis tighten. 
ing grip. 

« Please let F go may land, my lord, and allow 
me to 81” she says sharply, looking very 
hot angry, and tryitg to shrink away 
from him, 

* Then you nevér loved me! and all your 
promises have been false! But I would 
not marry you if w falee name. My full 
name is John Laneelot Carew; my title, 
Baron Iiyle. I shall always hate the title 
if it causes us to drift apart. I shall go 


ask ‘her to plead for me,’’ he says, earnestly. 
“She will not. Mrs. Fineh bates aristo- 
crate, and will give you no encouragement.” 
“ Shalt Psee you this evening?" be asks, in 


‘I don’t think eo, my lord. Iam going to 


“ For how long ?” 

** For good.” 
me. good! Dees Mra, Proégere know 

* Yes; my lord, I told ber this morning." 

* And you would go without a word? Oh! 
Florrie, you do not love me—yonu never loved 
me, and it is useleée to try to férce you to 
love me, 1 shalt stick to my resolution. 
Good-bye, dear, I shell not torture you any 
a ages rey hours I' shall be out 

Lifting both-hands to his lips, he let them 
drop, turned on his heel and walked away. 

She did not speak’; but shestood watching 
his receding figure till he wae out of sight, 
then, with # ory of anguieh, she threw herself 
on the green bank, moaning,— 

“Qh! Lanve, Lance! My love, my love!” 





OHAPTER XIII. : 
THE STORY OF LION CASTLEMAINE, 
THE sunny summer day creeps on. Mrs. 


past. Ithae been a great euocess. The 
china, the flowers,the dresses, the attendants, 
evoked the envy and admiration of every lady 
preseut. 


tired, but triampbant, has seated herself be- 
side ber eldest daughter; Mrs. Skirrit, to 
whom she is giving a glowing desoription of 
the. reed guests and their dresses, 

ifély along the'dusty white bizhway the 
Prod gers’ brougham is bowling towards Huzel 
Hollow, on its résarn journey from Chariiy 
Cross; whither in the hot noon it bad gone to 
tect and convey tothe delightful river-side 
home of the Prodgers their expected visitor, 
Mr. Stewart, the partner of the late Joseph 
Prodgers. 

Carrie had-acceompanied ber brother. That 
astute young lady had been conjecturing what 
sort of person this Mr. Stewart miyht be, and 
had come to the'couclasion that he must. bea 
rich man—tridher even than her Unole Joe. 

Shebeatd that:Mr. Stewart wae unmarried, 
and iteecurred'te Mies Oarrie that. this mil- 


to be very civil to him, and volunteered to 
accompany Harry to London. 

Her offer was gladly accepted by that young 
gentleman, who was in a very ill-tempered 
frame of mind for having to: go st all, especi- 
ally alone. 

Mrs, Prodgers and Sallie were very irate 
with Carrie for taking it into her silly little 
thead at the last moment to absent herself 
trom the five o’clock tea,asd so deprive the 
event.of the charming effect of her lovely new 
tea-gown that would have exdited the envy 
and admiration of the guests. 

But Carrie enjoyed herself much better 
during her trip to Obaring Cross and baok. 
On the way to town ber brother Harry amused 
her. Harry is, of course, the masher of the 
family. 

“ What do you think of the—er—gov‘nor, 
Carrie—sending me to fetch the old fogy 
from the station? I would have caid no fiat, 
only I want to borrow a fifty from him,” be 
drawls as be chewathe Knob of his stick, and 
stares vacantly from the window. 

‘You are extravagant, Harry. As. much 
money as pa bas, you would make him 
bankrupt in a year if you had your filing!” 

“Ah, you—er—can’t make the gov'nor 
‘understand what the feelings of a gentleman 
‘are. Haw! when I—er—ark him for the loan 
of fifty pounds—er—he’ll growl like a beur 
‘with a broken head.”’ 

During their homeward drive the brother 
‘and sister were rbuch impressed by their new 
friend, Mr. Stewart, 

He is a perfect gentleman and evitently 
accustomed to good society. 

He has quite unobtrusive manners, and a 
low-toned voice with a ring of sadness in it, 

Later on Carrit confessed that she bad 
fallen in love with Mr. Stewart at first sight, 
although he is old enonph to be her grend- 
father, and the pair were the best cf friends 
long before they reached Hazel Hoilow. 

And the fair Carrie bas congratulated her- 
self for missing five o’elock tex, and has 
‘marked Mr. George Stewart for her prey. 

Her new gown will keep for future triumphs, 
phe thinks, 

Mrs, Prodgers’ drawihg-room at Hazel 
Hollow is large and lofty, with three long 
French windows opening on a balcony crowded 
with rarest plants and shrobs; and draped 
with sweeping curtains of salmon-pink stik 
and rich lace. 

The walls and ceiling ate handsomely and 
artistically decorated, and the room is filled 
with rich furniture and all the rare and. beacti- 
ful things that luxurigna tastes could suggest 
or unlimited wealth procure. 

To fastidious and refined. taste the colour 
and gilding might be too much en évidence, 
some: of the furnitdre too heavy, the flowers 
too profuse, and the colours not artistically 
blended. 

Bat the splendour of Mrs. Prodgers’ draw- 
ing-room is lost upon the grave, weary-looking 
man who is ushered in by the sprightly Ourrie 
and the cigarette-smoking Harry with his 
effected society airs 
Mrs. Prodgers and her daughter Saltie are 
there to receive their new friend. Mr. Prod- 
gers could not be: persuaded to come ous of 
hie den. 

“Oh, ma! here we are at last, and Mr, 
Stewart is so tired. Ab, you don’t know Mr. 
Stewart. Let me introduce you,” and Carrie 
goes through the ceremoay of introducing her 
new friend to ber mother and sister with @ 
mock dignity that brought a smile to the 
grave lips of the stranger. 

That gentleman seems to look quite favour- 
ably on the mistress of the house, whvoze 
presevoe seems to inspire him with confidence, 
Mrs. Prodgers looks quite comely in her 
rich tea-gown. Prosperity sits well upon her. 
She is gaining flesh lately, and it suits ber. 
Mr. Stewart thinks he bas found a friend, and 


liousire from the aptipodes might prove | be seats himself near her and commences the 





80 she'made up her mind, 


“ Fanoy living out there all thoee years and 


either a net eligible part: to marty, or a kind | conversation. 


of fairy 
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not wishing to come back to England,” the 
lady observes, when they had discussed the 
career of Mr. Stewart and his partner Joseph 
Prodgers—those two who had been thrown 
together s> oddly, and became possessed of 
sach enormous wealth together. 

*\ No, I never wished to come back. I left 
England in disgust with everything and every- 
nody in it. I went toa new land, commenced 
a new life, made new friends, a new home, 

“formed new ideas, and became a new man 
altogether, No, I never wished or intended to 
visit England again. And you will smile and 

-think me a fit subject for 2 lunatic asylum 
when you hear why I came here at last.’’ 

‘* Indeed. Are you going to tell me why 
you changed your miud?” she lady answers, 
with an amused laugh. 

‘I am,” he answers, quickly, and raisin 
his eyes to the face of his hostess, 
solemnly, ‘‘ Mrs. Prodgers, are you a believer 
in dreams?” 

The question seems a poser that the lady 
does not seem to know how to answer. She 
flashes a little. 

‘* Well, no. I don’t place much faith in 
dreams.” 

‘Not if the scenes or incidents are so life- 

like that when you awake you cannot believe 
that it wasa dream? Not if night after night 
you dream the same thing over and over 
again, and every object, sight and sound is 
epgraven on your brain when you awake; and 
the whole tissue seems to point out a way to 
unravel an awful mystery that surrounds the 
fate of a lost and well-beloved friend?” 

The smile fades from his listener's face. ‘‘Is 
the man mad?” she thinks. As he warms 
with his subject he gets more excited. His 
pale face is crimson, and the perspiration 
stands in great beads upon his forehead. 

His vehemence frightens her. She is 
-terribly afraid that he is mad, this uninvited 





her cotemporaries heard from her own lips, 
not only at the date of the mysterious ocour- 
rence that shadowed her life, bat when a half- 
century had softened the grisly outlines of the 
horror, and she could contemplate it in per- 
spective, almost with calmness, although 
never without awe. 

I, Nora Bryant, who write this, wasa girl 
of eighteen when, at the close of a May day 
fifty years agone, my father’s e set me 
down at the door of my dear friend, Agnes 
Huat, at Arnfield, in Warwickshire. 

uy Gian: siagalion ieboete sian abe 

erty vi , sti g y along the 
— of the Avon, to which it owed its being 
and continued life. 

We had pitied Agnes Lester, the belle of 
two seasons, not because she married Harry 
Hunt, a promising Ripa lawyer, but for 
having to live in the old world place, 

The wedding had taken place in December, 
and this was my first visit to her new abode, 

It was a pretty 
twenty yards from the roadway,which differed 
in nothing from a country highway, except 
that there were more houses on near it. 
I had just time to observe that the Hunt's 
cottage was a story and a half high, with 
dormer-windows in the roof; that it was neat 
and newly-painted ; that the gate in the front 
palings was overarched by a bower of honey- 
suckle, and the front porch overrun with a 
multiflora rose tree, now in afflaent bloom— 
when Agnes ran out through the open door and 
down the grave!-walk to the carriage. 

She was a trifle thinner than when I had 
last seen her, but animated and joyous, with 
vivacity that did not abate while she attended 
me to her own chamber on the first floor, 
pouring out salutations, queries, and inter- 
jections in her old frank, impetuous way. 

“You must stay in here with me until 
Harry comes home,” she said, helping me to 


guest who has come across the seas to terrify | lay aside my travelling garb. ‘‘He went to 


her out of her wita. 

‘I see you are frightened, My dear madam, 
do not apset yourself, I am perfectly sane, as 
sane as youare. AsI want you to help me 
to discover the fate of my poor friend. I shall 
+e:1 you my dream, then you can judge for 
yourself, 

*‘T shall give you a short outline of my 
friend's story. I must be very brief. I shall 
know before many days whether my dream— 


shattered intellect. 

‘Tama native of Camberland, My father 
was an extensive landed proprietor. I was 
my father’s second soo, my brother was five 
years my senior. Adjoining our land was the 


Bristol day before yesterday and may not 
get back before Saturday.” 

‘- Your first separation—isn't it?” asked I, 
struck with something not quite natural in 
her manner. 

“Yes. He was obliged to businese,” 
adding the last word as it might be an after- 
thonght. 

While she spoke she was re-arranging some 


, clothing hung in a press to make room for that 
or rather dreams—were the outcome of a : 


estate of the Castlemaine’s, an old and honour- | 


able county family. 


“ They had an only son two years younger ' 


‘thanI. As boys we were inseparable friends. 
‘We fished, hunted, and rowed together. We 
were at Eaton together, and we fell in love 
together, and with the same woman. 

“She was beautifal, with the rare dark 
loveliness to be seen only in the south, We 
quarrelied about ber, we fought about her, 
and we two inseparable friends became deadly 
enemies over this woman. 

“At lass my better nature triamphed, I 
‘went to my friend and offered to resign my 
claim, and go away to some foreign land, but 
he would not listen to me! 


(To be continued.) 








STRANGER THAN FICTION. 
—-9O— 

Waar I have to say is not fiction, but fact. 
The heroine of my ‘strange story ’—and no 
lees true than strange—died many years 
ago. Most of her generation have followed 
her to the land the inhabitants of which may 
or may not re-visit ours in visible guise. The 
Eord of the quick and the dead alone knows 
how this may be. There is no reason why I 


I had taken off. Her hands wavered, and she 
kept her face turned from me. 

With the alight, (and insufferable), touch of 
superior scorn of a fancy-free-as-yet maiden 
for the sentimental feelings of ‘‘ young mar- 
ried folks,” I feigned to overlook her emotion. 
She might | at heart for the absent mate, 
bat she did me the justice to be sincerely 
delighted at my coming. I would content 
myself with that for the present, and tolerate 
a@ weakaess pecoliar to her position; so I 
made talk of all sorta of news, and my 
journey, taking pains not to ask a question, 
until presently she showed me a sunny face, 
that was the prettier and sweeter for the mist, 
which was not quite dew, lingering upon her 
eye-lashes, We supped together, and sat out 


on the porch until bed-time, watching the' 
sean sie, - ~~ : ‘parting! We parted under a thander-oloud, 


moon rise, and mount—the orystal-white light 
driving back the shadows trom the wet grass 
and ribbon-like veled paths winding away 
into the shrab hi enjoying the soent- 
freighted air throbbing and cooling before the 
river breeze, and talking, talking, talking, as 
only two girls who have been bosom friends 
from infaney can talk after nearly six months’ 
separation. 


Agnes bore her part gallantly, and I quite! 


cottage, set back about | pe 


When we had lain down, and the light wag 
out, I knew, gentleand gradual as was the move. 
ment, that she drew the picture from igg 
hiding-place and pressed it to her bosom. 

Passing my hand caressingly over her 
cheek, I felt that it was wet. 

** Agnes!" I said, softly, ‘‘ cannot I comfort 
you? Whatis it, my poordear? Sarely you 
are not grieving over a sorrow that will be 
cured so soon as will Mr. Hunt's absence? ’ 

She clang to me in a wild storm of tears, 
She was but twenty, and had not bad a secret 
from me in ten years; so I got thia one. 

Law business, imperative, and not to be 
deferred, he said, called Harry to Bristol, 
With all her sweetness of temper, his wife had 
been a spoiled child in her father’s house, and 
her husband had never crossed her. 

She especially desired that he should be at 
home w I was there, and could not be con. 
vinced that the matter in hand could not be 
transacted ag well by correspondence as in 


ron. 
From pleading she passed to remonstrance, 
then yon 1. The result was 
that reef of horrors to the newly- wedded—the 
first quarrel. 

told her that she was unreasonable 
and childish, and asked her how she expected 
him to make a eng Se herself and him if 
she kept him tied to apron. string. 

‘* And I called him unfeeling and cruel and 
—'rutal!" confessed the penitent, between 
her sobs. ‘I have cried myself to sleep for 
two nights over it. If I could but see him for 
one minute—long enough to beg his pardon— 
I could let him go — for six monthi, if 

If you seen hia face when I 
said that last wicked word! He turned as 
white as death, and bit his lips hard to | 
back the bitter answer I deserved. How co 
I doit? How could I doit?” ’ 

It did seem inexcusable to me—a slightly- 


priggish damsel with a well-formu’ated 

of wifely daty and ent—but I leotufed 
her mildly in consideration of her genuine 
distress. 


‘‘He has a generous heart," I concluded. 
“ He will not bear a grudge, you may be sure, 
and his very soul is bound up in you.” 


The neatly.out plaster did not draw the li 
of the wound ther. Indeed, it bled afresh. 
“ He never an unkind word to me in his 


life, my suffering, patient, ill-used angel! 
And I wouldn't walk , to the station with 
him, although I knew he was longing to ask 
me to doit. I didn't even go with him tothe 
door, and when he kissed me good-bye, I just 
let him do it, and stood like a damb block 
while he walked out of the house—oh, Nora! 
so slowly and unwillingly! It wasn’t a bit 
like his step! I didn’t stir to go to the window, 





where I had always stood every morning, to 
kiss my hand to him when he went down to 
‘the office, Bat I watched him from away 


‘back in the room where he couldn't see me, 


and saw him go down the path and stop under 
the honeysuckle at the gate, to look up at the 
window. When he didn’t see me his face 
turned absolutely dark--the most awfal thing! 


‘and he rushed off down the street with never 


a glance behind him. That was our first 


Nora! I have lived in the heart of it ever 
| gince. If you had not come I thiak I must have 
gone crazy, thinking. and living it all over! 

| My sympathy quieted her somewhat, I 
hope, but I am afraid the battered platitudes 
‘of which, as is the case with most younglings 
‘of inexperience, I had 4 store, wrought 
' more soporifically. Pausing for breath and 
a reply, at length, I discovered that she wad 


| forgot the passing cloud that had dimmed her ' aslee 


eyes and shaken her voice. 
When we were ready for bed the cloud 
returned and broke. I saw her kneeling form 


tremble from head to foot while she was say- | miniatate, 


ing her prayers, and heard a stifled sob. 
Arising, with averted face, she went to a 

wardrobe on the far side of the room, took a 

miniature from a drawer, kissed it twice, and 


should not put into print what many of , fartively slipped it under her pillow, 


P- 4 
Chilled and chagrined, I laid her from my 
arms upon her own pillow. Something slid 
‘from her lax hand. It was her husband's 
and setting, warmed by her 
' passionate holding. I thrust it impatiently 
‘under her pillow. The cut was not dangeroas, 
I reflected, with jadicial fataousneas, when the 
~~ could slamber under the surgeon's 
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I was aroused in the m by a shower 
of kisses upon my lips and eyelids, In the 
slow awakening from the slumbers of health 
and youth, I dreamed that I was walkin 

a vista of honeysuckles that bob 
dewily against my face, and opened laughing 
eyes upon — countenance. She wore a 
white gown, d at the waist with a blue 
sash—Harry’s favourite colour; the honey- 
guekles were in her belt; the breath and 
fragrance and refreshment of the May morn. 
ing were about and in her. I had overslept 
mngpell by a matter of two hours, and break. 
fast wasready. Agnes sat atthe open window 
and chatted while I dressed. 

“Tam quite another creature to-day,” she 
said, blithely. ‘‘ You have wrought a won- 
derfal cure upon me, De. Nora! Iam going 
to follow your prescriptions ; put useless re- 

behind me, and behave like a rational 
Christian in poesia ‘ I pO thinking, 
too, over the ilities of Harry’s gettin 
back on Friday instead of Saturday. 7 feel 
almost sure that he will be here to-morrow. 
Thijs ia Thursday, you know. I can imagine 
how he will thank you when he hears what 
good advice you gave me.” 

Could I remind her that she had dropped 
asléep before I reached the “ application ” of 
my homily ? : 

She was still chatting, when, fully dressed, 
] joined her at the windew, and put my arm 
about her, A white jasmine, tacked along the 
window-frame, cast graceful streamers from 
one side to the other. 

Smiling happily and roguishly Agnes pulled 
down ® spray bearing as many five-pointed 
flowers as leaves, coiled it rapidly into a 
wreath, and laid it on my head. 

“ And you ahall wear a starry erown!’’ she 
chanted, gaily. 

I think the gate-latch clicked. I know we 
at pool same a 2 
Harry Hant was jast entering the yard. 
Have I said that he was » handsome man? 


I had always t 80, but never believed 
he could be so royally beautiful as now, framed 
in the honeysu areh of the little gate- 


way. 

His face was alight with happiness and love; 
his eyes eagerly sought the window, and, as a 
low exclamation of rapture escaped the figure 
beside me, he smiled, tossed his hand into the 
= in glad greeting, and bounded quickly up 

e walk. 


Agnes flew into the hall to meet him. I, 
left alone for a moment, caw him, I solemnly 
aver, as he set his foot upon the lower step of 
the porch, the flash of the May sunshine upon 
hie blond head, uncovered in knightly rever- 
ence before his wife. _ 

Then, a wild shriek of terrified anguish ran 
throngh every corner of the cottage. I reache 
Agnes as she reeled back, fainting. My arms 
—not her husband’s—received her. 

The porch was vacant; so were the path 
and the trellised gate-way. The radiant pres- 
ence that had glorified all three an instant 
before had passed into thin air when the wife 
-— to grasp it. 

J unt, as a few old Arnfield people 
living will remember, died suddenly—it was 
taid of heart disease—in Bristol, at the very 
hour and minute in which we believed that we 
saw him come in at the wicket-gate. 

Perhaps the Society of Psychical Research 
may announce the existence and define the 
Operation of the law of mental infiaence 
which enabled the released spirit to project 
& stmulacrum of his physionl presence upon 
the imagination of her who loved him pas- 
tlopately, and longed inexpressibly for the 
assurance cf his forgiving love. 

* Heaven let him come to lift the clond,” 
the widow said to her dying day. 

e dare not step, even with unsandied 
he, the sacred aw!ulness of that ground, 

418 love was so mighty that he made her 

elieve that she bebeld him with her bodily 

yes, Bay psychical savans reverent in fsithin 
What they cannot explain. 
Bat what, then, was it that J saw ? 
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CHAPTER XXI, 


We left Nell pursuing her duties as village 
echoolmistress at Ashdown, quite unconscious, 
poor child, that her address was in the hands 
of the man she dreaded more than death. 

It was a lovely September day, and Neli’s 
work was over. At four o'clock on Friday 
—_ broke up, and did not reopen till Mon- 

ay. 

Perhaps the two days of leisure were sad- 
dest of all the week to poor little Nell. She 
had too much time to think; and, alas! her 
thoughts always flew to the fair Kentish vil- 
lage where Dick Granville superintended the 
estate that ought to have been his own. 

It was a cruel grief to her that she could do 
nothing to restore it to him, While she lived 
he would never have his rights, for even had 
he been a man likely to accept such a thing 
Nell dared not, willingly, resign her claims, 
since to do so she muat first have proclaimed 
her identity, and so brought down upon her- 
self her two bitter foes. 

It was hard that the girl he had saved from 
a siafal death should stand between him and 
happiness. 

ell often found herself wishing Heaven 
would be merciful and take her to itself, since 
in this world there seemed only sorrow and 
suffering before her. 

She was wishing it this very September 
afternoon as she stood at the gate of Goody's 
cottage, gaz'ng over the bills to where she 
could just see the dancing waves of the sea 
leoking their loveliest, with the autumn sun 
pouring his rays fall on them. 

‘It’s a beautifal world!” thought the poor 
little ne’er.do-well, sadly, ‘bat there’s no 
place for me in it.” 

She had hardly come back from her sad 
sunstoge when the telegraph boy, who had been 
leisurely crossing the green-sward, reached the 
gate. 

‘There’s two shillings to pay for porter- 
age, miss,” he said, civilly. ‘ I've brought it 
all the way from Deal.” 

And when she had given him a florin, 
declaring there. was “no answer,” he turned 
away and left Nell in possession of the mis- 
sive so little expected or deserved. 

She did not know what she hoped or feared 
as she tore it open. The words seemed to 
dance before her eyes as she read the mes- 
sage :— 


‘*Dr. Doby, Dring, to Miss Winter, 
‘Ivy Cottage,’ 
Ashdown, Deal. 
‘‘My patient, Mr. Charteris, is dying, and 
wishes to see you before the end, I will meet 
the last train from Deal, reaching Victoria at 
10.15. Come by it if you wish to be in time!” 


It was before the days of sixpenny tele- 
grams. Evidently the biadly physician had 
not grudged the extra charge, for he had far 
exceeded twenty words. 

Nell felt a strange, dull pain at her heart. 
Dick was dying !—Dick, whom she had last 
seen in all the pride and strength of his young 
manhood. Bat a minute before she had 
craved death herself; and lo! the Great Angel 
had passed her by and claimed as victim one 
who could ill be spared, before whom lay 
much honest, noble work. 

Dick was dying! A blank came before the 
girl's eyes. At first the thought was to her 
intolerable anguish. Then there came other 
feelings. He must have held her dear since 
he had wished for her in his lass houra. 
Ah, well! it would not be a sin for her to love 


him when he was dead. She could never be | seemed as silent as herself. 





old friend—Dick seemed a very old one to 
Nell—was dying, and had sent for her. She 
should be back at latest on Sunday night. 
Goody must explain to the Rector; and the 
old nurse, being one of those rare women who 
never dispute with a person whom they see has 
made up their mind, ustered no remonstrance, 
but confined herself to preparing a hasty tea, 
and insisting on Nell’s taking food before she 
set out on her four-mile walk to Deal. 

Have you ever gone a long journey to 
one dear to you, whose life you know to be in 
danger? If so, you can understand Nell’s 
feelings. 

She would fain have given the wings of her 
own impatience to the flagging engine. Each 
delay was torture to her. It seemed to her 
more like a thousand miles instead of some-- 
thing under a hundred! And all the while she 
uttered no sigh, shed not a single tear; bat 
she sat rigid and dry.eyed in the corner of the 
third.class carriage, herhands locked together, 
her face full of such unutterable grief, such 
bitter anguish, that the most careless of her 
fellow-travellers felt instinctively they were 
in the presence of a great sorrow, and did not 
trouble her by any attempts at conversation. 

As the lights on Battersea Bridge came in: 
sight, and she knew her torture of suspense 
was nearly over, Nell roused herself to wonder: 
how she could recognise Dr, Doby in the erowd: 
who might be on the platform. Though nomi- 
nally a quick train, they had stopped at nearly 
all stations up to Faversham, and had brought 
passengers from most of the Kent eoast towns, 
80 that the train was tolerably full. 

She had never heard Dr. Doby’s name ever 
till his telegram. He might be a young man, 
or a grey-headed veteran. How should she 
find him ? 

The only conclusion waa to wait until every- 
one else had left the platform, trusting that 
the doctor would do the same, and thus dis- 
cover her; but this was not needed. 
Almost the moment she descended from ths 
train an old gentleman, with bowed form and 
benignant face, came up to her. 

** Miss Winter, I think?” 

She did not like his voice. Despite his 
kindness, she did not think it rangtrue. It 
was almost laboriously slow and soft,as though 
he thought it might lessen her grief to bé 
spoken to in the dolefal sing-song style whick 
used to prevail in our nurseries long ago. 

She did not answer him in words, but she 
bowed her head, and put her hand on the arm 
he offered for her acceptance, 

‘* T have tickets !”’ he said, still in the same 
tone, “‘and the train starte at once, We have 
no time to lose.” 

Nell knew very little about the suburbs, 
her wanderings having been chiefly confined 
to London and other large towns. 

She had heard Mr. Granville’s mother and 
sister lived at Dring, and remembered he had 
been suddenly sent for by them the day before 
she decided to leave the Lyles. Probably he 
hed never returned to Field Royal. 

From his remarks she had fancied Dring 
was @ good thirty miles from London on the 
Birmingham line, but the tickets in the doc- 
tor’s hands were only for Willesden, and he was 
hurrying her along the subway to the District 
Railway. 

He paused for one moment at the refresh- 
ment-room, discovered they had still ten 
minutes to spare, and departed for a glass of 
wine, which he assured Nell would do her good, 

She swallowed it relactantly when it came, 
more to save any discussion than because she 
cared for it, 

Then they went down the steps, and reached 


' the platform just as the porters proclaimed 


the arrival of the train. 
It was a relief to Nell that the doctor 
He placed her in 


aught to him while he lived. Bat now that he a comfortable seat—firat class, of couree— 


was dying she might tell him the trath—that 


pulled the curtains so as to screen her from 


she was Petronella Smith, and had never | any draught, and then buried himself in a 


dreamed his aunt could possibly despoil him 
for her sake, 
The news had to be broken to Goody. An 





i 


newspaper, in which he seemed as much en- 
rossed as though his patient, Mr. Granville, 
were not hovering between life and death. 
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* L sponght Deng was much farther?” said 
Nell, when the train stopped at. Willesden, and 
her companion prepared to alight. 

“Soitis; but this train branches off here, 
amd we must drive the reat of the way.” 
| It was half-past eleven; Nell noticed the 
time as they passed the railway clock, Was 
that why she felt so very, very tired ?—why, 
in spite of that awfal fear at her heart, the 
terrible grief she knew was coming on her, 
she yet felt co conscious of fatigue ? 

A fig was waiting. Evidently Dr. Doby 
had engaged it beforehand, for the man drove 
up directly he espied them. 

The said something to him, of which 
Nell only canght the lass words. “ Drive ag 
fast as:poseibie. Every minute is of conse- 
quence to me to-night.” 

Is was kind of him to be so thoughtfal, 
considerate of him to let her know all possible 
haste was being made, and yet—first impres- 
sions are strange thingse—Helen Winter did 
not like the benevolent practitioner. She 
acousec herself of ingratitude. Weary as she 
was she tried to discover what had caused 
her prejudice; bus she found she could not 
thisk a reason clearly. She was so very tired ; 
is took all her efforts to. prevensher eyes closing. 


danger, and that she was bagtening to him, 
and yet she could not conquer the terrible 
physical fatigue which was creeping over her. 


it seamed much longer, for the roads were bad 
—often, indeed, being so new and neglected 
that this was the first carriage that bad passed 
up them. 


The man did his best, and they rambled on | 


somebow ; but it was past midnight when his 
pace relaxed, and Nell felt they had gained 
their haven, 

“Is Mrs. Granville here?” asked Nell, a 
little timidly. Alaa! girle too often have to 
fear the mother of the man they love, since it 
seemean Unwritten law with these matrons 
that the one unpardonable sin in younger 
women is to be their con's wife or betrothed, 

* No.” 

He did not add another word, but Jed Nell 
up a long. dreary front court to an open door, 


® flood of light from the hall almost blinding | 


the poor child after the semi-carkneas of the 
fly. A women stood there—a nice motherly 
eort cf creature, with a black gown and neat, 
white spron such as hospital attendants 
wear. Neil's heart went out to her at. once. 
‘Are you the nurse?” she asked eagerly. 





| had ever seen 


| 
The drive waa really under five miles; but | 
| was thinking if the nurse had 


{ 


Om! sell me! is healive? Are wein time?” | 


The doctorand the woman exchangedglances. 
His seemed to say, ‘‘I told you so,” bas hers 
was altogether different, pitying and kind, 
while almost tender was the way in which she 
put one arm round Nell and led her into the 
front parionr. 

“ You're just tired ont, my dear!” she said, 
as she began to unfasten Nell’s wraps, 
* You'll feet a deal betser when you have had 
® good night’s rest.” 

“I cannot reat until I have seen him!” 
cried Nell, excitedly. ‘You look kind; oh! 
take me tohim atonce. You know he wants 


| 


me; thatis why I have come here. He sent | 


for me!” 

‘Poor child!" said the nurse, pityingly. 
‘*Isis too late! You can never see him in 
life again, my poor jamb! ” 

Is was too mach, coming as it did after 
all the terrible suepenee and anxiety she had 
wadergone, Nell rose to her feet, and tried 
to walk to the door, but she steggered at the 
first step, and would have fallen had not the 
nurse caught her in her arms and laid her on 
the sofa. 

Bi I'd better get her to bed, doctor,” she said 
simply, ‘and maybe you'd like to stay here 
for the night. The master’s not in, nor Mr. 
Smith either. They both thought it would be 
quieter for her if you brought her while there 
was no one here but me, but you'd be kindly 
welcome to a bed.” 

Dr. Doby could have told her he knew Mr. 
“Smith” would never be anywhere at the 





same time as bimpelf, singe they were one and 
the same person, but he only looked at Nell, 
‘and sighed profoundly. 

“It's the saddest case I ever heard of; 
husband and father devoted to her, and yet 
there's no chance of her ever being cured!" 

“ What is it—mania?” 

“ Hardly that. She'll never have to be shut 
up in an asylum, poor creature. Is’s'‘more like 
melancholia. Her husband met with an 
accident, and they told her too suddenly, let 
her rosh off on a long journey to the place 
where he was, not knowing whether she 
should find him alive or dead. He was in the 
American army then, end as fine an officer as 
you ever saw.” 

‘** Bat he recovered,” gaid the nurse quietly, 
‘‘ go that I don’t res why the shock of his ac- 
cident should have uphinged his wife's mindt” 

“ He recavered, but the friend at his side 
was struck down dead, At the place no. one 
poor Mrs, Norton, and they 
took her for the daughter of the dead man, 
and told her she had come tod late. It threw. 
her into a nervons fever, and since that time, 
jast eighteen months ago, she has been as you 
see her now. To her mind she is always 


| travelling to see her husband, and always 
She was perfectly conssions of Diok’s | 


| 


arriving just too late.” 

‘*T should have thought the sight of Mr. 
Norton would have been the best cure for such 
a delusion!” suggested the nurse, 

Dr. Doby looked at her a littlesternly. He 
ideas of her 
own, and theories about her patient different 
from what she was told, she might prove a 
very tiresome customer. 

“She hates the sight of him!” he said, 
shortly, ‘actually takes. him for a crnel 
enemy, from whom she is $rying to escape. 
Well, nurse, I must be off, .No doubt your 
master and Mr. Norton will be home to- 
morrow.” 

‘** And you will come and see Mrs, Nortonin 
a few days, sir?” 

“Oartainly, unless ‘her husband prefers 
other advice; but it is a case, unfortunately, 
where medical skill can do very little. Every- 
thing depends on care and goat nursing, Mrs, 
Carter, I assure you.” 

“ She shall bave both, sir f”’.and the earnest 
way in which the woman spoke made “Dr. 
Doby ” feel deqidedly afraid they had made a 


| mistake in engaging Mrs. Carter's services. 


The plot was cruel and treacherous, but it 
had been skiifally laid, and seemed likely to 
succeed, since it was two men of the world— 
unecropnions, crafty, and revengeful—against 
a girl, friendless, undefended, and alone. 

James Smith—it was hiv real name, 
althongh he had borne more aliases than he 
cared te remember—had once been the friend 
and confidante of Sir Jogelym Lyle, 

How two men a0 dissimilar could 
ever have been allies seems incredible ; but.in 
bie youth the Baronet had twa foibles the othar 
knew how to use to his own advantage. He 
hated tronble, and he was fond of flattery. 

Working on these two points Janes Smith 
contrived to make himeel indispemsable to 
Sir Jocelyn, and enjoyed a great deal of bis 
confidence down to ehe time of hie marriage. 

It was he who contrived to blight the 
marriage that might have beeniso happy. He 
poisoned the husband’s'‘mind by suggesting his 
young wife had jilted the an for a 
richer man, not for one she loved 4 

He etrove to make PetroneHa hurt and 
indignant at this suspicion. She had scorned 
Mr. Smith in the first flash of her happiness, 
and he determined to make her pay for it. 

He cauced his attentions to her to be com- 
mented on. Sir Joeelyn, furious, forbade him 
the house. 

The prond, passionate girl who, though she 
cared not a straw for the handsome adven- 
turer, was indignant at her husband’s deubt- 
ing her, grew reckless, and flirted with Mr. 
Smith whenever she met him. 

A terrible scene ‘took place, and she left 
her husband. He believed firmly she had 
forsaken him for another. 


Feb. 15, +1980: 
Smith took care not to @tunbuse hin 
of the idea, all the time the poor ill-fated 


was pining away ins 


little child who came to‘her five months after 
phe left her busband—her daughter and his, 

It was James Smith; who, desperate! 
‘s@own on his luck," wrote the letter to Sir 
Jocelyn, describing Petronella as dying of 
hardsbip and privation, and eo for his 
parton anda last sight of his , 

Knowing the Baronet's character perfectly 
he wank certain he would refuse the visit, but 
open puree liberally. 

He regretted afterwards he had sent the 
news of Lady Lyle’s death to her husband, 
\sinee all forsher applioations in her name 
were thus impossible, but he never ‘troubled 
himself what had become af the beantifal 
“worman whose ha he had ‘wrecked. 

He met her again by acciilent when 
little daughter was three years olfi—poor, 
worn, and sad, bat beautiful as ever} and he 
‘forthwith resolved that such a csompanicn 
would materially assist him im his with 
the world, 

He threatened, if she refased him, to tell 
the wath to Sir Joeelyn, and thus blight his 
home # second time. 

He argued to Petronella that her husband 
had married agaim and Sotnenen imal. me 

peared the marriage wou i l. He 
pine declared his intention of levying black 
'mailon the Baronet for keeping his secret ; 
and so Petronella, being hardly beset, yielded, 
or rather suggested @ co 

She would be married to James Smith, and 
bear his name. She would share his‘fortunes 
and do her utmost for their suecess,' bat she 
would be no more'te him thana stranger. 

If she lived in his house for yéars their 
hands should never’ meet, his lips never 
touch her face. woe sani She 

He agreed, because he thought would 
useful to him, also he knew he was in danger 
of penal servitude if Sir Joeshyn learned the 
fraud practiced on him, and chose to prosecnte. 

These two were linked ‘by a double 
secret. The poor, hapless creature who had 
ence-been Lady Lyle could not bear that her 
husband's. home should be wrecked a seeond 
time. 

She was content to sacrifice hergelf—that 
he might continue to think her dead— 
while James Smith not only gai the 
certainty Sir Jocelyn would not — hid 
frand by keeping Petronelia under his eye, 
bat the doing eal oe him ‘what men of his 
oruel, heartless n most desire—a victim 
who could never escape. 

Taunts, cruel words, neglect, privation, 
even blows—she bore them all without com- 


plaint. 

Her young daughter mistook this marvel- 
lous patient endurance for affection. I6 was 
nothing lees, only the affection was for Bir 
Jocelyn Lyle. 

Petronelia bore her sufferings for his sake. 
She could put up with anythingiso long 24 
he did not know the truth that Bee wretohed 
life still lingered ; and thus his gentle, yielding 
bride, who slept in Ravenemere'‘charchyard, 
had never been his wife, and her daughter 
could never be his heiress. : 

When death came she knew Sir Jocelyn’s 
fature was safe. She carried her secret 
with her to the grave. James Smith might 
have risked danger for himself by betraying 
it if she had left him. Her death sealed bts 
lips. He could not prove the poor faded 
wreck he had made go wretched had ever 
been Petronella Lyle. All was safe when 
once her life was ended. 

her child, the one being who loved her, 
even for her the poor sinner’s affection was 
lees than that she bore her husband. She 
loved ‘ Nell” dearly, bat even for Nell’s 
sake she could not disturb Sir Jocelyn'® 
peace. She knew her child was fair of face, 
and she entreated her, as soon as she found 
someone she could love and who would marry 
her, to become an wife, 





creature ; ing, 
preserving her life solely for the sake’ of the. 
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Smith ! 
but it did nes last, and 
wit kinder toher ghitd. He 
jast as long ago he had hated Jooelyn Lyle. 

He kept her with him for tworeasons. She 
was beautiful, and therefore likely to marry 
well, and he meant to make a fortune later on 
by trading on the seoret of her birth. He was 
unlike his dead victim. He had studied the 
entail on the Lyle property carefally, and he 
knew that Sir Jooelyn’s seoond wife had had 
but one child—a girl. Her mother dead, 
James Smith was freefrom all fear of bis.aid 
fraud being discovered, He cenld, indeed; pose 
as a generous benefactor, and confront. the 
Baronet with Petronella, saying,— 

“Here is your child whom you deserted, 
and I have brought up as my own, despite my 
poverty." 

His proofs were quite ready. Iiady Lyle 
had gone straight to a London lodging, and 
remained there till|her child was born. The 
baby's birth was. registered in its true name, 
thongh the mother was known atthe lodgings 
as Mrs, Clare. She, had subsequently gone to 
humbjer ones, which:she left to share James 
Smith's fortunes; but. the landlady of the 
first honse could prove that he never eame 
near during the year Mre. Clere had lived 
With her. All was ready to hand, therefore, to 
prove Petronella’s rights as Sir Jacelyn's 
eldest daughter; and as it would not-be needfal 
to allude to Mrs. Clare's career after she lett 
her first abode, the legality of Sir Jocslyn's 
second marriage and cf Dalocie’s birth. could 
poo ques If Zonet Smith, had 

ip Jocelyn with his story on 
PetroneHais death, no sha ne diagrace, 
wonld have-arisen. ay oo 

Dalcie would simply bave been in the pesi- 
tion of a younger ehild, but then, on the other 
hand, James Smith might nos have received 
any reward. If he waited until Daileie was 
Sotnally in possession of Ravensmere and 
Carried his story. to her and her hugbaad, they 
would have to.come down pretty handsomely, 

Mr. Smith’s schemes were a little disturbed 
hy George Norton's insisting on Nell’s hand 
88 the price of his.silenee as to some disgrace- 
fal act of/bis “ friend,” Bat then, Mr. Smith 
tefleased, he did not know the girl's claims, 
and so could not goin fer the game on his 
Own account, 

Nell escaped them, and) both sought her 
eagerly, though absence in Canada for a few 





months caused the husband to leave the 


search chiefly to the father. But for Dick’s|h 


advertisement they must have found her at 
Hastings. They discovered her identity with 
Mrs. Charteris'’s companion the moment Mr. 
hegan to search for her, because the 

é was so unusual they 


than ever 
could 


. who stood at 
they could not 
they would find 

part when once they were 
the Charteris’ y had 


‘that Dick Granville ad- 

pat it mildly—his wife, so 

telegram wae eomeosted which shotld lure her 
away from her cottage home. 

The lonely house, the charwoman he had 
known some time were both engaged with 
consummate ekill. The impersonation of Dr. 
Doby was splendid, but the weak point in 
the case was Mrs. Carter. 

Mr, Norton's charwoman had point-blank 
refused to be left in charge of ‘‘ a;mad lady,” 
and threatened to throw ap bes poss entirely 
if asked to wait on one. She had a consin 
used to nursing, who wasn’t afraid of any- 
thing. Seeing she was ontof a job just now 
her charges wouldn't be high, Anyway, she 
wouldn't stay by herself with a mad lady, as 
sure ag her name was Mumps. 

The time was; so short, the need for retain- 
ing Mrs. Mamps so urgent, that the two 
gentlemen gave way. She was permitéed to 
engage her cousin, whom she termed ‘‘a aivil 
body enough, though dreadfal silent, but a 
good worker, and as honest ag the day.” 

It would have been. batter for the sucesss of 
George Norton’s plan had he never yielded, 
for Mary Carter deserved every word of her 
cousin’s praises, and it was well for poor 
Petronella that hera was the care secured for 
her at Egertan-terrace, 


—_—— 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Or course it. was quite impossible that the 
arnival of Mrs. George Norton at Field Royal 
could be kept a secret. It wasall very well 
for Dick Granville and Lord Dale to declare 


to each other they must temporise with her | me. 


until they discovered her husband's address. 
They had wen» Ce young woman to deal 
with, and, without couuting the opinions of 
the neighbourhood, they had to reckon with 
the supposed heiresa, herself. 

‘Ig it friends or foes?” she asked, briskly, 
when she met them ai breakfast the next day. 

‘* Friends, I hope,” replied Dick, guavely. 
“Ags I have repeatedly told Mr. Cameron, I 
desire nothing more than that my aunt's 
property should pasa to her chosen heir. The 
moment you have seen our family lawyer, and 
he acknowledges your identity, Mra Norton, 
you shall take your place-as mistress here.” 

‘* He’s sure to raise a heap of objections,” 


she said, lightly; ‘‘but I suppose you mnst 
ave your own way. When will he conde- 
scend to come here?” 

“He is out of town now, and not xpegied 
back till November,” said Mr. Granvill 


“ you would rather return to your 
bachendie the interval?” ° 


“T shall stay here, unless you turn ms 
out | was the young lady’s rejoinder. 
Dick flushed with shame for her that 8 
should elect to spend two weeks almost tétew 
bimeelé but he had no fancy for Miyp. 
8 society. : 
“Im that case I will go over to Ravensmeme, 
ask Bir Jocelyn and Mrs. Lyle to take 
on me,” he said, carelessly. “I can ride 
3 here. I fear 





the }makes a blender 





exaotdy i 
is just the poor girl’s height. Depend 
it, Lennox, if Cameron had nos been 


“No; but Sap =the ——— and 
eonsplexion, a. epend upon it will keep 
her veil dewn throughout the interview. She 

by supposing Cameron her 
enemy, whereas he was particularly kind to 
the rea! heiress |”” 

‘* Perhaps you think he'll be taken in?” 

Dick shook his head. 

** Not a bit of it!” 

Sir Jocelyn still led a sofa life, but the 
friends were ushered into the library, and he 
listened with much interest to their story; 
only when Dick told him his conviction that 
Dalcie's late companion was the missing 
heiress, Petronella Smith, he started. 

‘That would explain the resemblanos,”’ he 
said, speaking almost as though to himpelf. 
*‘ But no—it isimpossible, absurd!” Theu in 
another tone, “you never told me Miss 
Smith’s name was Petronella.” 

“Did I not? You see it is rather lengthy, 
and I usually spoke of her as Miss Smith. I 
remember now, when I first met Miss Winter, 
she told me she had a strange, old-fashioned 
name, but that her mother always called her 
Neil.”’ 

Lord Dale took leave, but Dick, who had 
been warmly invited to make Ravensmere his 
home until Mrs. George Norton vacated Field 
Royal, sat on, talking to his host; but.be sean 
perceived it was only a half-hearted attention 
he received. 

‘“‘ Are you in pain?" he asked, kindly, ‘‘ Do 
I bore you?” 

A wiatfal smile crossed the Baronet's face. 

‘* Yon never bore me, Dick. I thinkIlam 
asifond of yomae though yeu had been my son! 
It is only old memories that bave awoke to 
trouble me. My wife was called Petr . 
and I have never heard the name cinoe sheleft 


‘I thought she was:called Lucy!” 

‘‘ Dulcie’s mother—yes! I meant my first 
wife. I don’t wonder you look surprised, 
Dick. It is a miserable story. She—left me 
before we bad been married a year, and josta 
few months later she died. It was a private 
marriage, and very few of my friends know 
that the romance of my life was ended before 
ever I met my child's mother!’ 

‘‘I wish I had known it, and nos tronbled 
you by speaking a mame which, even now, 
must have a painfal ring in your ears.” 

‘*Laurglad you spoke, Dick, are you cer- 
tain Miss Winter is’—he spoke the last 
words with an effort—“ Petronella Smith? ”” 
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Dick bowed bis head. 
“TI have no proof, sir. but I feel it isso. It 
explains moch that baffled me!” 

Sir Jocelsn closed his eyes and seemed lost 
in deep thought, then he opened them, and 
said, slowly,— 

“ There is a terrible doubt upon me, Dick! 
I koow that I can trast you, but before I give 
you my confiJence promise me one thing— 
shat you will tell me your true opinion. Don’t 
try to soften it, don’t try to gloss it over ; let 
me know what you really” think, as man to 
man!” 

Dick took the wasted hand in his. 

“TI promise,” he eaid, solemnly. 

“ Listen ! That girl—Nell Winter, I will not 
give ber the other name—is the image of my 
lost wife. The resemblance is co startling 
that I fainted when I first saw her. It seemed 
tome then that the grave had given up its 
dead.” 

“I remember,” said Dick. ‘‘I was here 
when she came.” 

* Bhe resembles my first wife more closely 
than many danghters do their mothers. 
Then, too, she has many traits of the Lyles. 
hoe plays and sings like an artiste. Music is 
almost an inheritance in our family. She 
neemed almost to anticipate my every wish. 
She gave me such danghterly care and atten- 
tion as my own child weuld never think of 
offering me. She was at Ravengmere less than 
three months, yet when she left I misted her 
at IT have never mieeed Daleie! What does 
it mean ?’ 

“T should say that her mother and your 
fieet wife were nearly related,’ said Dick, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ Sieters, perhaps, and that Nell 
took after ber aunt.”’ 

** She wascalled after her mother,” persisted 
Sir Joeelyn. ‘She told me so hereelf, and now 
»en gay her name is Petronella! Don't 
trifle wish me, Dick!" 

‘* My dear Sir Joeelyn, I would not do so for 
the world. You said just now a terrible 








(DULOIE LYLE WAS RECLINING ON A SOF4, LADY DALE ENEELING BY BER SIDE, WHEN DICK EN'ERED & 


doubt assailed you. Whatis it? Once again 
I promise you can trust me.” 

“I thought you would have guessed. I 
think sheis my daughter.” 

Dick stared. 

** How could she be?” 

“Bach things have been before,” said his 
companion, gloomily. “‘A very few months 
after my wife left me—perhaps six, certainly 
not more—she died. ont you see her life 
may have ended when this child’s began. She 
was so proud she would have preferred any- 
thing to asking aught of me.” 

He quite forgot then the application that 
had been made to him in his wife's name, 

“It is impossible,” said Dick Granville, 
warmly, “ No woman in the world would leave 
her infant in poverty if by appeal of hers she 
could find it a father's home!" 

Sir Jocelyn persisted. 

* You have not heard all. I have one bitter 
enemy—a man who wronged me and my 
wife cruelly. His name was Smith. Dick, 
don’t you see my idea? This villain, he was 
nothing less, may have stolen my child and 
bred ber up in poverty to inflict a stab on me.” 

“It is hardly likely." He would not tell 
Sir Jocelyn what he bad heard of Nell’s 
mother and her broken heart. He felt the 
man he had seen at Hastings was capable of 
anything, but he would not say so. 

* Is must be sifted, Dick,” said Sir Jocelyn, 
apxiously. ‘‘I shall have no peace until the 
mystery is solved. Why, don’t you see the 
difference it would make? Dalcie could not 
touch a penny of my property if she had an 
elder sister." 

« Where is Dalcie?"’ asked Dick, who had 
been requested to speak of the young lady 
thus familiarly. ‘‘I have not seen her for a 
long time.’’ 

“At Dalesham Heuse, I expect. She is 
always running off there when she oan escape 
ber aunt’s vigilance. I cannot ynderstand the 
attraction Lady Dale has for her.” 











nD 





‘Nor J,” agreed Dick, heartily. ‘‘ That is 
a lady I should never presume to be intimate 
with.” 

They lunched without Dalcie. Mrs. Lyle 
looked troubled when the afternoon wore on, 
and she did not retnrn. 

Bat when five o'clock came, and no Dalcie, 
the alarm of Sir Jccelyn and his sister-in-law 
was so evident that Dick good-naturedly 
offered to drive over to Dalesham House and 
bring back the truant. 

It was past six when he drove through the 
lodge-gates of Dalesham House. He threw 
the 8 to his groom (or rather Sir Jocelyn’e) 
and pealed the bell of the grand entrance. 
The butler declared Mias Lyle was with Lady 
Dale and could not possibly be distarbei. 

‘I will take all the blame of the intrusion,” 
said Dick, civilly. ‘I must see Miss Lyle. F 
have a message from her father." 

The dusky page appeared, and led the wa 
to the room we have seen before. He si 
to Dick to enter by bimeelf, and Mr, Gran- 
ville did so. ; 

At first sight he could distinguish nothing. 
Then aa his eyes grew used to the dim light of 
the silver lamp he knew that Daloie Lyle wae 
reclining ona sofa, and Lady Dale, kneeling by 
ber, was singing a kind of dreary dirge in 
some strange, unknown tongue. She started 
to her feet at the sight of Dick. 

“ Duloie is asleep,” she said, graciously. ‘TI 
have been charming away her headache.” 

The room was faint with the perfame of 
many Eastern scents. Dick felt that the 
headache Dalcie had lost was attacking him. 
Then he looked at Lady Dale, and something 
in her eyes told him the truth. 

There wae something strange about her 
besides her foreign ways and her belief in 
witchoraft. The strange. weird light in her 
beautiful eyes told Dick the truth which 
neither friend or foe had guessed before— 
Zoé was mad ! 

(To be continued.) 
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[With A LOW ORY PHIGIPPA FALLS BACK AGAINST THE WALL WITH A HORROR-STRICKEN FACE !, 


NOVELETTE.) 


PHILIPPA’S FATILER. 


_ 


CHAPTER I. 


“ Weut, Poilippa, I hava let the rooms at 
last!’ says Mra, Harst, Jooking up from her 
work, 

‘ Ob, Tam glad!” the girl answerer, untying 
her boa. ‘“‘I have been worrying all day 
abont the rent. I really did not see how we 
were to pay it; and to-night Mr, Denman told 
ms I must take a week’s holiday, as business 
is 80 very slack.” 

“Ob, Phil! It seems to me we are never to 
have any good luck any more. What are you 
to do abont your dress? Ycu are really quite 
shabby on Sondays!” 

‘ on suppresses a sigh, and says quite cheer- 
ally,— 

_ ‘Never mind, mother dear! I can wait a 
little longer, and I am so glad to think we 
have got the cloth for the boys’ suits! Jast 
think how nice it will be to have them finished 
so quickly! ‘Itisan ill wind that blows no 
cne any good ! ao 

“But the money, Phil! We can ill-spare 
that!” Mrs, Hurst says, fretfully. 

“We shall manage very well, dear! You 
forget the lodger! By the way, what gort of 
creature is he? Or is it a maiden lady, with 
ber attendant cate and parrot?” 

“Tt is a gentleman; he is dark, I believe, 
He tells me, too, he is Lord Sourby’s new 
Becretary. He seemed pleasant, but I daresay 
we shall find him the reverse.” 

“Now, mother, you must not look on the 
dark side!” 

“How can I help it? Have I not had 
enough to render me hopeless?” says the 
little woman, bitterly. 

The girl goes forward rapidly, and laying 





her slim, white, helpfal hands on her mother's ; 


shoulders, says,— 
“ Mother, mother! for our sakes keep a 
brave heart! What should we do without you?” 
Tne poor harassed mother kisses the sweet, 
young face. 


‘Ab, Phil! you would be better without | 


me. Since your father went away I am a 
cxanged woman. I have no hope, no energy. 
I often wonder I do not wear out your patience 
and your love!” 

‘You can never do that!” earnestly; and 
then in a lighter tone: ‘‘ Now, mother, if you 
will give me the cloth and the patterns I will 
begin cutting out.”’ 

“Not to-night. I am sure you are tired, 
and to-morrow will be time enough!" 

‘No time like the present ; and if I cut the 
suits out to-night I can start making them 
to-morrow.” 

‘It will be a poor sort of holiday for you,” 
says Mrs. Harst, producing all necessary 
articles, even to a pair of huge scissors 

“A change of occupation is as good as a 
reat. Now, mother, sit down and see in what 
a scientific way I shall go to work!’ and, 
laughing, the girl spreads the cloth upon the 
table, and begins to make all sorta of queer 
measurements. 

And just when she is most intent upon the 
task before her a light knock sounds at the 
door, and the next moment a dark face appears 
in the aperture. 

“‘ Mrs. Harst,” says a clear, high- bred voice, 
‘‘may I take my coffee here—it is so horribly 
lonely upstairs? ’ 

Tae poor little woman looks round hurriedly 
—the room is so untidy. Bat Philippa says 
quite calmly, — 

‘Come in, if you please, and pray, excuse 
the pervading air of ‘muddle.’ This sort of 
work cannot be done without it.” 

The stranger, casting a swils, half. surprised 
glance at the s veet, dark face, the svelte figure, 
enters. 


‘*I hope I do not intrude?" he says cour- 
teously. 

And Mrs, Hurst answers. with a shade lees 
of fretfulness in her voice, — 

‘Oh, no; but I am wondering where I am 
to place you.” 

With a quick movement Philippa clears a 
| tiny table, and, bringing is towards the fire, 
| places a obair beside it. 

“If you are not comfortable, please say 60," 
then goes on with her work as calmly as 
though the lodger does not exist. 

“If it is not inquisitive,” he says, as he 
watches her deft fingers, ‘‘I would like to 
know what you are doing?” 

‘ Cattiog out suits for my brothers—the 
twins. Please don't criticise severely, as I am 
the veriest novice at this cort of thing.” 

‘‘And how old are the twins? And are 
there any more members of the family for me 
to diagcover ?"’ : 

‘Wally and Dicky are seven; Robin is 
thirteen, although he looks much younger.” 
“There is a great gap between Robin and I! 
I am nineteen.” 

“You hardly look it!” gallantly. “Mrs, 
| Harst, you must find your daughter of great 
assistance to you in all household matters.” 

‘IT am sorry to say, Mr. Mair, she is away 
from home all day. Miefortunes have com- 
pelled me to send her into business, although 
I hoped once that she might have followed 
some profession. Bat it isto vain to hope.” 

“The professions are overcrowded now, 
madam,” says Mr. Muir, with emphasis. 
* Probably Mies Huret is happier in her 

resent position than she would be elsewhere, 
Bat it is hard, very hard, to be left a widow, 
with a young family to provide for.” : 

His landlady flushes crimson, the girl 
drops her scissors with a clattering noiee, 
and to his horror he sees such a look of 
angtfich leap into the brown eyes that he 
hates himself for his inadvertence ; but before 
he can speak, Phil saye,— 
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“You must forgive us, Mr. Mair. We 


knew how badly the twins want clothes, Mr. 







cannot yet speak of his—his loss Chase, and I can always talk and think better 

some show of emotion. ‘a ————- ocoupied |” 

on ri oe her work she “TI wish you io Comyn gee “— of 

self close mother. yourself instead of spamding your life on 
“There is a im my room, pets Te be mre. mh pettishly, and with 

the yonng man, indifferent.4 a vexed look on his , which would 

topics. “Do you but for » weakness abo 
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locking at d things, and I 
did nos believe it conld bage late as I found 
it was, I so 

“ That is boy-like,” says Mrs, Harst. “I 


never knew a child-yet who, had any thought 
for the poor anxious mother at home.” 

Mr. Muir throws himeelf into the breach at 

once. 
“If you are fond of butterflies and things,” 
he says laughing, “you need not seek them 
abroad. I shall be happy toshow you my col- 
lection if you will come upstairs to-morrow 
about six. We oan have tea together.” 

And Philippa’s eloquent eyes thank him for 
his kindness to her favourite brother. 

“T should like it very much, if I am not in 
the way," Robin answers, shyly. “The | 
evenings are so long, and mother does not like 
me to be out after dark; it makes my cough 
so bad.” 

Se it is arranged that the boy shail tea 
with Mr. Muir ‘the following day, and the 
latter goes up to his own reom, fearfal of ont- 
staying hie welcome. 

All that nex’ day Phil works industriously 
at the © boys’ clothes,’’ and no word of com- 
plaint felis from her lips, although Mrs. 
Horst is unusually trying and fretfol; and a 
little after five she prepares tea, then gets 
Robin ready for his visit, watching him as he 
goes upstairs with loving, anxious eyes, As 
she stands in the little hall a young man | 
enters without ceremony, and seeing her there, 
erica eagerly,— 

** Phil, did you come out to meet me? Did 

expeot me, dear?” 

“No,” to both questions she answers, 
coldly, and returns to the room, he following. 
Mrs. Horst makes room for him beside her, 
welcoming him cordially ; but Phil sits apart, 


| myself clear of all blame,’’ with which she 
| sweeps her. work together and goes ont, 


“ow fa 
loved brim’ 

ay life by & 

Gordon). ‘ 

| sey d - Mg 

know he is, gererous as he hasprov 

I cannot consent to do this thing” 

The young man is as white as Phil now, 
and his under-lip quivers ominously, 

“ Kind to all others,” he says, chokingly; 
‘you are cruel to me, and yet I love you!" 

It seems so Iadicrous to Philippa, this 
“ making love’ before a third party, that she 
can scarcely refrain from laughter; but she 
manages to say, gravaly,— 

‘*I do not wish to encourage @ny hopes you 
may entertain. I-do not) wish to bahave — 
to you. You have called me a coquette, and 
do not deserve thename. I never gave you 
any ground to believe I liked you, and I hold 









leaving Mrs. Hurst in tears and Gordon Chase 
in scargely a better condision. 

‘‘I shall never win her,’’ he says, moodily. 
‘* I believe she hates me,” 

‘* You should be firmer with her. Philippa 
ig so masterfal, and despises any man who 
will let himself be treated ag:she treats you.” 

‘* How can I help myself? I love her, and 
Iam a perfeet slave to her, I conld not be 
different if I tried.” 

“It is a great pity; but all the talking in 
the world will not alter it,” sighs Mra, Horst. 
‘* Often I do not understand her myself. She 
is so gentle in most things; so hard to move 
when once she is resolved upon anything. 
Then, too, she is not a girl to be easily won.” 

* That's it,” ories Gordon, hopefally. ‘‘ She 
knows her own value, and intends that I 
should do the same. I shall not despair yet; 
and I have no rival.” 

‘None. Bat I do not think I wonld see her 
any more to-night. Try what absence will 





her face somewhat flashed, her eyes turned 
pereistently away from him, 

“Is is unusual to find you at home at such 
an early hour,” he says, timidly. 

‘“Ob, Philippa has a week's holiday,” the 
mother anewers for her. ‘‘ Business is so dull 
jost now, and really the rest will be good for 
her, Gordon.” 

“Do you call it resting when she is busy 


akhout the house all day?” questions he. | 


‘Phil, put down that everlasting work, and 
talk to us, please.” 


She looks at him a moment with jast a 


touch of disdain in her eyes. 
“You would not ask me tobe idle if you 


do. Perhaps if you stayed away a few 
| days——’”’ 
| “I will try, although you can’t tell how 
| hard I shall find it to hold:ont,” and as if 
| eager to put his new plans into execution he 
takes up his hat. ‘ You will make my adieu 
for me, Mre, Hurst? Good-night, and do not 
| let her forges me.” 
| _ Then he is gone, and Phil, hearing the door 
clozé behind him, comes slowly down from 
her attic; but as she is possing Mr. Muir's 
room the door opens, and Robin appears. 
“Oh, Phil, it is you. I was jnst comin 
down for you. Mr. Muir wants to know 


| 
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Don’t say no; the work can wait until io. 
morrow.” 


Perhaps she cannot refuse her favourite's 
qpeet, perhaps she is a little tired of the 
pGteas round of eand the fretfal 
in of her g ; 
does nat x 



























tthe i g angels he weep. 
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- “ Rosrmy, who ig that fair fellow I see here 
80 often 2"; 

“Oh! Gordom Qhage; he's a great swell. 
His father has large printing works.” 
‘I thought perhaps,” says Dallas, ‘' he was 
@ relative.” 
‘*No; but if I tell you something you must 
not let Bhilipps know. He wants to marry 
her, but she says she cannot leave us, and she 
doesn’t care a fig for him!” 
**Oh!” and as spoken by Dallas the 
monosyllable is very significant, 
‘‘ He isn’t a bad sort,” Robin goes on ins 
condescending way, ‘' but he isn’t good enough 
for Philippa; and I-don’t know what we 
should do without her. She is the best sister 
ever a boy had, and she never grambles, how- 
ever hard she has to work.” 
‘You are very proud and, fond of her?” 
** Rather! Ob! I wish I were rich. She 
shouldn’t have to go without pretty gowns, 
and all those things girls like. It's too rough 
on Phil; she s her money on us, and 
never thinks of herself, and now she has get 
this holiday she will have to wait longer be. 
fore she can get a new frock, and she's quite 
shabby. Poor, dear old Phil,” and asthe boy 
rises Dallas rises too.’ They have heen often 
together during thia past week, and the young 
man has learned many an,item of the family 
history from Robin’s innocent chatter. Now 
he says, ‘‘ If you are going out I will go too, 
it will be pleasanter for both. But perhaps 
Mrs. Harat will object to the arrangement; 
is ig 80 very damp.” , 
“T mast go,” Robin says decisively. ‘‘ Don't 
yon know to-morrow is St. Valentine's Day, 
and the shops are full of things. I’ve saved & 
shilling, because.I don’t mean Phil to go with- 
out a valentine l” 

“Oh! and mip abel 178 bay? One of 
those pretty paper things? ” 

sf Nol ce deep agorn. ‘‘ Of what use are 
they? I’m going to get her a crimson neck 
ribbon; she looks so pretty with a bit of 
colour on her black dress, Don't you think 


she ig rg ge 

*\ Indeed I do; and how shall you convey 
your gifttoher? By hand?” q 

“Qh, no! It wouldn't be half the fan if I 
did. I shall post it, and get one of the girls 
at the shop #o direct it for me, then, she'll 
never guess who sent it,” 

So, Mes, Hurat not objecting, they go ont 





you will play us some of your best pieces. 


together, and after a long and exhaustive 
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watiny of the gay shop windows Robin 
fall Taecides on an establishment where 
fancy drapery is principally displayed. Dajias 
waits outside for the’boy, apd, as b gene to 
and fro, am unuedalty thoughtfat look settles 
on his —_ my hee ; a on. pg 

i uly Fave strt, wi 
eo 6 ice ey with her <r, weak 
mother ; her it pafd toil, and finally of her 
disappointmept concerning her new. gown. 
Ten all of @ sqdden he flashes deeply, and 
his eyes brighten. 

“By jove! she shall have it, poor little 
girl,” he pays t6 himself, “Th will give me as 
ranch pleasure to eee her wear it as though 
I ha@come into’a small fortnne t"’ 

“Mr. Mair,” says Robin’s voice at his 
albow, ‘‘ I have spoken twice, and yon did not 
bear me!”’ 

“Tam very sorry, Robin, but’ I have jast 
remembered some important business to 
which I must attend at once. Shall’you mind 
going home alone? And have yon got your 
valentine ?” 

“Oh! ’m not afraid, and I’ve the 
jolliess piece of ribbon you ever saw! There 
was mere than I had money-to pay for, but it 
wasa remnant, and the man let me have it 
for a shilling! It is velyet one side and satin 
the other. Phit will be pleased. But Mr. 
Muir, if you’ve business to do I ought not 
keep you, so I’ run off and post this atonce. 
Good-night, gir,” and so Robin turns away, 
and jast for a moment Dallas stands irresolute. 

He has theusual mascujine horror ofentering 
a drapery shop, but he will not allow it to 
conquer bim. Phil shail have her dregs, But 
now arises the question, what colour and 
material shallhepurchase? Then he remem- 
bers that in the discharge of her duties she may 
wear nothing ‘hut black, and ag the Sunday 
gown must eventually come in for daily wear, 
he decides on black. 

Summoning up an air of ease he enters a 


large, well-lit shop, and an assistant coming | 


forward, he begs to be shown some Gress 
materials suitable for—for quite a girl. 

“I have been commigsioned,” he says 
mendaciously, “to purchase a dregs for a 
young lady. Itmust be good, and it must be 
black, As Iam quite a novice in such matters, 
pethaps you will kindly assist me in my 
choice ?” 

“T shall:be delighted, sir. Is it for evening 
wear? a 80, I shonid recommend silk; satin 
is too old.” 


“T think it is for general use, and silk wonld ° 


be scarcely warm enough.” 

“Velveteen has a rich appearance! I will 
show you some,” and forthwith she produces 
some beantiful blue-black material, soft and 
rich in texture, upon which Dallas instantly 
depides, and having hinted that he requires 
some gloves, the girl brings out a box of 
delicately-tinted greys. ‘‘ What size, sir?” 

“I don’t know, but I think quite the 
smallest you have,” and with her aid ‘he 
telects threes pairs of the best, and giving 
orders that the goods shall be forwarded early 
in the morning, discharges his bill, and goes 
ont, conscfous of the significant smiling laoks 
that follow him. 


He has spent more than he can well afford, | 


but thinking of Phil's pleaeure he does not 
regres this, and walks home in a cheerful 
frame of mind. 

Passing the post-office he sees Gordon Chase 
about to aqnsign a square small parcel to its. 
keeping, and frowning a little he goes on his 
way, wondering what his offering is, 

St. Valentine's pay dawns and dark, 
‘vith a smalt snow fulling, which thaws before 
a touches the earth ; and Philippa looking out 

y 8,— 

“Oh, dear, 


what a horrid morning, and 
how T pity 


the poor unfortunate pastmen!” 


“They are paid for all they do,” remarks | 


Mra. Hurst, who ig: more than qsnally fretfal, 
fant reall T cannot see they have any cause 
or com Aad 

Robin breaks in tly, anxious to divert 
his mother's thoughts, . 








‘Philippa, I wonder if you'll get & valen- fii 
tine ? I’m sure you ought, because yon’re s0 


awfully pretty.” 

The girl laughs and blushes. 

“Nonsense, Robin, 
would be likeby to send me anything? See, 
here comes the postman, Oh! what a pile 
he is leaving for pretty Miss Mason. Robin! 
Robin! he is actually coming here!” 

“I told you so,” says Robin, triumphantly, 
and runs out into the tiny hall. 

Two packages fal throgzh the letter box. 
One the boy recognises as his own ; the other is 
a small equare package, rather heavy, and 
addressed in Gordon's familiar handwriting. 

‘You greedy Phil, two for you, and none 
for anyone else !’’ he cries, gaily. ‘‘ Here you 
“ ! Pray make haste, and let us see what you 

ave.”” 

“Patience!” says Philippa, laughing and 
blushing, and gf! of a tremor with excitement. 
“ Let us examine this first,” and tearing open 
the envelope she displays a piece of righ- 
coloured ribbon, Instinctively she knowg-who 
has sent it, but she knows, too, Robin will be 
disappointed if she taxes him with it. So with 
the prettiest pretence of perplexity, she holds 
it out towards him, saying, ‘‘ Robin, dear, who 
can have been so kind as to send this, and to 
remember crimson is my favourite colour? I 
never had # valentine I liked so much!” 

The boy looks pleased, but Mrs. Hurst cays 
fretfally,— 

‘*Whata fuss you make over trifles. Why 
don’t youn open your other present ?” 

Frowning a little the girl cuts the string, 
and lifting the lid displays a beautiful watch 
and chain, accompanied by a slip of paper, on 
which is written, ‘* With my heart's best love. 
—Gorpon Cnase.” 

“ He intended I should not be unmindful of 
the giver-and his generosity,” Phil says, flash- 
ing. ‘‘ Asif I could or would acceps so castly 
a gift from him!” 

“T really don’t see why you shonid not, 
Philippa. There is no eartbly reason.” 

‘Don’t you see, mother, if F permit him to |} 
make such offerings I am tacitly accepting 
him?” 

“You could not do better. He is steady, | 
well-to-do, of respectable birth, and it is not 
every man who would marry a girl with such 
a blot on her name as there is on yours. 
You never mean to return the watch,’ 
Philippa?” 

“Indeed, yes, mother; and pray, pray) 
understand I can never marry Gordon!” 

Mre, Hurst begins a lecture, in which she 
introduees eundry old proverbs, such as 
‘going through a wood and picking up a 
crooked stick,”’ and a ‘‘ bird in the hand being 
worth two in the bush,’ when she is inter- 
rupted by an imperative knock at the door. 

Robin again runs out, returning this time 
with a large, white box, under which he stag- | 
gers a little, 

“Oh! Phil, how lucky you are! Here is 
something else ;.a man like a porter brought it ! 
Make hasta, make haste, and. show us what 
yon’ve got this time.” 

Phil eyes it doubtfalty. | 

‘It is too large to be gqod ; perhaps itis an 
infernal machine, Oh dear! oh dear!” 
laughing, ‘I’m half afraid toopen it, Robin, | 
cut the string!” ' 





| And in another moment the boy displays to 
her astonished view the rich folds of velvat, 


the delicately.tinted gloves. | 
** My goodness, Phil, you are in luck’s way! 


| I wonder who knew you wanted a fresh frock ? 


The writing is a lady's, Why don't you) 
speak ?” 

“TI simply coyldn’t. I was so taken by 
surprise. Mother, mother, isn’t it lovely ?” 

‘ Yes,” and Mrs, Hurst speaks with anima. | 
tion. “I am glad. Phil, we will begin to 
make it to-day; the linings won’t cost much. ! 
After all, itis a good thi r.. Denman wished | 
you to extend your holiday.” 

“Robin, we'll go to church together on! 
Sunday morning, and I shall use this lovely’ 
ribbon to brighten up my hat, How dreadfally ' 


and I wonder who! 


mpouing TI shall feel!” and she executes a 
wild dance ronnd the room. “T’ve no scruple 
in accepting it, as it comes from oyaof my own 
sex; I wonder if little Miss Rose is my fairy 
god-mother ? She is.a nice old lady, and always 
A t deal of : 1 
‘Ske has a great deal of money,” s e- 
ments Mrs. Horst.” i; Se 
This evening Robin takes tea with hig new 


‘friend, and talls him frecly all that has 


pened to Philippa to-day and Dallas 

s demurely, yes with a spice of mia- 
chief in his eyes, until the boy tells him of 
mg wy gif. Then he asks abruptly,— 

‘Is there any engagement between your sister 
and Mr. Chase?” - ? 

“Oh, no! and Phif vows she will not keep his 
valentine, and mother is angry with her 
because of it, You see, mother is afraid she 
may marry a poor man, and have to work 
han for a living, as she has dane since 
father-——” 

“Since your father died,” Dallas says 
gently and pitifally ; but the boy looks up 
quickly with a flash of shame on his dslicate 
face, and a suspicious moisture in his bright, 
blue eyes, 

“T think, Mr. Muir, you onght to know the 
truth, because you have been so very good to 
me. My father is notdead ; he ran away from 
us three years ago. 

Dallas is startled, but he says, pitifully, — 

** Do not tell me any more, my boy ; it is too 
sad for you.” 

‘IT would rather you heard it from me,” 
naively, ‘and then you will never hurt mother 
or Phil by speaking ofhim. He took to cards 
and drink, and lost all/his husiness, (we used to 
be well-to-do once), and than he went to work 
for Mr. Pamplin, the brewer, and—and he 
embezzled two hundred pounds, and had to go 
away, or he would have gent to gaol.” 

** Poor boy! poor boy!” 

**Oh, Idon’t care so much for myself as 
for Phil. She suffered awfully at the time, and 
does now, although she never lets us see it. 
There’s no one like Phil,” and then he pro- 
ceeds to tell his companion.of the girl's won- 
derful valentine, which they are almost 
certain comes from Miss Rosa, and how busy 
Philippa is making the new gown, so that they 
may go to church together on. the Sunday.” 

‘‘I wish you would let me form one of your 
party, Robin.” 

‘** Oh, we should be glad. It would be such 
a treat for us. Docome!”’ 

In the meanwhile Gordon has arrived, and 
casting a swift glance at Phil takes his seat 
as near ag possible toher. She barely notices 
his entrance, and keeping her eyes bent per- 
sistently upon her work, sews as though her 
very, life depended on it. 

‘How busy your are, Philippa? Haye you 
nothing to say?” 

‘* Nota word to throw at a dog!" she quotes 
in a cald voice, “I find if I talk much 
my work suffers!” 

‘*Then for pity’s aake put it away. You 
have three days before yon in which to finish 
it. I want to hear what the fates have done 
for yon to-day. Have they been kind?” 

** Too kind,” briefly, and then to her alarm 
Mrs. Harst quietly slips from the room. 

“Phil, did you get my gifts? And, if go, 
why are you not wearing it?” 

She lifts her dark eyes to the fair, weak 
face. 

‘Mr. Chase, I am sorry you should have 
sent me so costly a presens, and, forgive me, I 
cannot accept so much from you!” 

“Under certain circumstances you might 
accept more. You know, Phil, how dearly I 
love you, how anxious Tam to make yon my 
wife. I have tried hard to tell a4 all you are 
to me many, many times, bat [ have always 
failed. Dear, if you would bat listen to me 
you should never have a oare or a want; and 
Tam able to provide liberally for your mother 
and the boys.” 

“You are very good,” she answers, un- 
steadily, ‘‘ buat you ought to know I am nof to 
be bribed to consent; and not even for my 
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Gear ones’ sakes will I marry a man I do not 
love—and—pardon me—cannot esteem. Pieare 
t.ke back your present. It was kindly meant, 
bat TE cannot forget what I owe to myself——” 

**Do you forget,” he interrupts quickly, 
‘hat I am able and Lene to refund the 
raney your father embezzled to Pamplin? 
Tat until itis paid to the uttermost farthing 
ie Dever ean return to Merton? ”’ 

“I forget nothing ; and although I sorrow 
sod suffer for my father’s sin I will not 
t lieve it my duty to save him from the con- 
+ quences of it by spoiling all my life. You 
«8 not generoas to urge this so persistently 
on me!” 

She still tenders him the little box, still 


~ 


ceets his angry gaze with calm and 
— eyes. In a Ae 2. exces3 of passion 
. e8,— 


“You will be sorry for this, you will be 
‘¢rry!"’ and strikes down her hand violently. 
The watch lies shivered at her feet, and the 
\ oor weak wretch recalled to his senses, 
CG: ies, — 

“ Forgive me, Phil, forgive me! I was be- 
‘ide myself !”’ 

Stonily she points to the broken bauble. 

“Take it up and go!" she says in a hard 
voice, “Although a felon’s daughter I am 
} €t Unused to insult!” 

And like a chidden child he obeys her, and 
the stands watching him until the door has 
closed upon him. 


CHAPTER III, 


. Tse following Sanday Phil, io an irre. 
yroachably fitting dress, with the neatest of 
goves, and a hat brightened by Robin’s 
‘imely gift, comes downstairs to find Dallas 
and the boy waiting her. 
“Oh!” tries Robin, “how jolly you look! 
I never was so proud of you in all my life!” 
and he squeezes one little hand laid so lov- 
ingly on his arm. “Mr, Muir, did you ever 
eee anyone look nicer?” 

“Ob, hush!” says Phil, laughing and 
b'ashing, “you will make me quite a vain 
young woman; and you should remember, 
Robin, all people do not see with your eyes, 
89 you have quite decided to go with us to 
church, Mr. Mair?" 

“If you will allow me. Your brother says 
the service is good, the singing excellent, and 
i* you will take pity on my loneliness and 
wllow me to accompany you I shall be only 
to gratefal !” 

‘*Come!” she answers, with a smile, and 
they pass out into the keen, frosty air. 

How Lag | she is! Whata little lady she 
}ooks, with her dainty face and slim, young 
fizare—richly olad for once! Dallas finds 
Limself regarding her with very honest and 
open admiration; and when he stands beside 
ber in the grand old church, listening to her 
eweet, pure voice chanting the old familiar 
chante, his heart beats faster than it has ever 
Cone in all his twenty-six years. 

Gordon Chase is there, too, looking gloomy 
and savage; but Philippa does not seem to see 
him. All her thoughts are occupied by the 
music and the very eloquent sermon which 
follows. 

It is not until they are leaving the church 
that she becomes aware of his close proximity; 
and Dallas, to whom the story of tke watch 
ia known, regards her curiously. 

From throat to brow spreads the deep 
crimson flash, and her whole manner is 
slightly confused as she returns Gordon’s 
greeting. For once he will not be shaken off, 
and, to her disgust, she is compelled to intro- 
duce him to the secretary. 

The next moment che finds herself walking 
beside him, with Dallas and Robin a little in 
advance. 

“Philippa,” the young man says, meekly, 
“why are you so angry with me? Did I 


commit an unpardonable sin when I sent you 
that valentine?” 


“I wish you would no refer to it!’’ she 





answers, distressfally. ‘‘ Why can’t F say be 
content to remain friends? I should you 
in such a relationship, bat—but, Gordon, I 
cannot think of you as you wish!” 

* Won't you try? Upon my soul, Pail, 
you never should have an ungratified wish. 
I would refase og nothing ; I would submit 
my will to you in all things.” , 

She makes a swift gesture indicative of 
scorn, but her voice is calm and even kind 
when she answers,— 

PA Bay bg The - you 

$ is not a t one to me. your 
wife I should develop into a termagant, and 
holding you in such low esteem should at 
length come to despise you utterly |” 

“You do not spare me,” he says, bitterly. 
‘‘I suppose you prefer a bully and a tyrant 
to one whose only ee is to serve you! 
If such is the case, I am indeed forbidden to 
7. Oh, Phil! Phil! and I love you s0!”’ 

er gage dark eyes soften, the sweet 
lips quiver a moment, then she says, earn- 
estly,— 

“T am ’ sorry, Gordon. I would 
answer yen aillenndiy if I could, for my 
mother’s and the children’s sake—but it is 
beyond me.” 

‘You are taken by the first strange face 

ou meet! You are putting that fellow Mair 

the place which should be mine,” he begins. 
Then the look on her face silences him. 

‘* You have said more than enough !"’ Then, 
lifting her voice, “ Robin, please wait for 
me,” and so, with scant ceremony, leaves him. 

But she looks so perturbed, is eo flashed and 
ill-at-ease, that it is not hard for Dallas to 
anes something of what has t 

tween the young comme, and he endeavours 
to divert her ee ow by chatting on common. 
place subjects until they reach home, Bat 
she does not regain her ordinary manner 
until the evening. 

The following day she retarns to her uncon- 
genial work; to the long hours of drudgery, 
such as none but those who have experienced 
it can understand; but, in all through all, 
she is cheered by a new, sweet joy which 
cannot be taken from her. 

The nights are still dark, and she dreads 
the lo: home when the shop is closed. 
She is far too pretty to go through the streets 
unmolested, so that when, one evening, she 
— Dallas waiting her she is unfeignedly 
. For onoe in his life he has lost his usual 
sang-froid as he comes forward to greet her. 
‘“I—I found myself in this vicinity, Miss 
Harst,’”’ he says; ‘‘and remembering what a 
long walk you had before you, ventured to 
wait for you. I hope you do not consider me 
presumptuous? ’ 

‘I think you are very kind,” she answers, 
in a voice less steady than usual. “I havea 
horror of the streets after dark, although I 
do not worry mother by confessing so to her, 
She has too much to bear already.” ~ 

* You think of everyone but yourself,” he 
says, with a touch of indignation. ‘ You 
poor little soul, don’t you ever feel the need 
of care and protection ?” 

“I must not think of such things,” hur- 
riedly, ‘I must learn to stand alone,” and 
he speaks no more on the subject then, feeling 
he is on dangerous ground; but all his heart is 
torn with pity for this young, brave soul, 
fighting the bitter battle with the world, 
facing 
front. Poor little girl! poor little Phil! 

After this it is no uncommon event for 


Dallas to meet her, and her gs ergy don a your 
on 


to tease her about her new lover. 
reproaches her, and, to make matters worse, 
Mrs. Hurst one night speaks to her openly on 
the subject. 


“Philippa,” she says, queralously, ‘‘ you 
are making havoc of your life!” 
‘* Mother!” ina startled tone. ‘What do 


you mean? What have I done?” 

‘*You have done nothing yet that cannot 
be remedied, bat you are spoiling all your 
prospects by your flirtation with Mr. Mair!" 





SS te aan enna 
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The girl's sweet face flushes and pa'eg 
alternately; her dark e: 6: will not meet 
mother’s as she says,— 

‘Dear, you must explain. Oh! I did not 
think you would believe me guilty of anything 
so valgar as flirtation!” 

‘*I would rather know you were fli 
than in earnest,” Mrs. Hurst says, 
“Is would be simply madness to 
seriously of Mr. Mair.” 

‘Mother! mother!” entreatingly, “' why 
do you say such things to me?” 

** Because I am afraid for you. Phil, never 
marry ® poor man. Sarely you have seen 
enough of the evils of poverty, and Mr. Muir 
is only an obscure secretary, with an 
a= sufficient for his own wants. It would 


for him to support a wifes 
decently.” 


Philippa sews on in silence, and Mrs. Hurst, 
taking up her parable, contin 
** You ought to know there is no orime like 
verty, no evil under the sun so much con- 
emned, You had better be wicked than poor, 
according to the world’s logic. Ob, Phil, 
can't you think of Gordon? I should ke so 
nHlith w pessinuate geatare the gitt ings ber 
itha tare 8 i 
work aside, and ing with her face on her 
mother’s lap, says, brokenly,— 

“Darling mother! You would not break 
my heart? You would not willingly give mo 
to a man I neither love nor respect? Oh, let 
me stay with you, ve you, work ~ apne 
never force me into a marriage I oan re 
with nothing but loathing!" 

“You are the most unreasonable girl I ever 
knew!” Mrs. Hurst says angrily. ‘I wonder 
how you dare presume to despise Gordon! 
is a better match than you could nope for, 
under the existing eircamstances, and but for 
Dallas Mair I ve you would have listened 
to him.” 

‘ The colour flames high in the young girl's 
‘ace. 

“Mother, you should not say such crue 
things to me. Under no cireumstances eould I 
listen to Mr. Ohase! Please let us consider 
the subject closed,” and with that she rises, 
bay yg mgt age yy mgs dly. 

80 months slip by until Jane comes, 
and then one day Dallas meets her on the 
stairs. 

‘It is so rarely I see you now,” he cays, 
“‘and I have been anxious to tell you of & 
change in = d plans. Lord Sourby leaves 
England on Thursday, and I go with him.” 

er face is white as snow, her eyes will not 
meet his. 

“This is rather sudden, is it not?" she 
questious in an uncertain voice. 

“I have known it for a week, bat have had 
no chance of telling you,’’ he answers. 
‘Of course I shall keep the rooms on,” (he 
cannot bear the idea of another lodger filling 
his place, walking and talking with Filipe), 
“and I shall be away until the sixth of 
September. We are going to do France and 
Italy.” 

‘* I—I hope—you will have a good voyage— 
and enjoy yourself greatly—Mr, Mair,” the 
girl says, tremulously. ‘It will be a pleasant 
change for you,” 

He longs to catch her to his arms, to tell 
her all parting means for him! Bat he is 
80 poor, so poor! and she is the mainstay of 
her little family. So he says, rather con- 


ly,— 

You will not quite forget me, Miss Harst? 
You will keep a little kindly remembrance 10 
heart for a lonely wretch ?’’ : 
“You have been good to me,” simply; 
‘and I shall not ou.” 

Oh, if he would only go away before she 
betrays herself! If only he would have mercy 
on her bruised and bleeding heart! Bat he 
still stands before her, and she must bear this 
interview as best she a 

“TI have already told Mrs. Lag of > 
change ia my arrangements; and, upon my 
wend. 1 believe she is giad to be rid of me, 


_—— 


and sorrow with a smiling | fused 





laughing bitterly. “I wonder if I shall come 
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back and find = engaged to that weak, hand- 
some, well-to-do Chase ?” 

« No, no,’ more fervently than she has any 
idea of speaking. ‘“ That will never be." 

He leans a little nearer. 

‘“‘ This is Tuesday. In two days I shall be 
gone. Who oan tell how we shall meet again, 
or if, indeed, we shall ever stand face to face 
again? I wonld like to think we parted 
friende—the dearest and best of friends. I 
would like to carry away with me some token 
that through these three weary months I 
shall not be forgotten. Philippa !—Philippa! 
—do you think—I might kiss you ?” 

Oh, the lovely colour which floods cheek 
and brow, the trembling joy which possesses 
her whole soul, She cannot speak, hardly can 
she breathe, and Dallas, in a sudden rapture, 
stooping. kisses her sweet lips once ; but when 
he would speak a door below opens and Mrs. 
Hafst’s voice says impatiently,— 

‘Phil, why are you so long? If you can- 
not find the calico poms say so,” and likea 
guilty thing the girl wreste herself from her 

ver and flies downstairs—and that is their 
good-bye. 

Jaly, Aagust and September pass, but still 
D does not return; and Phil’s courage 

s to fail her, when a letter comes from 
him to Mrs. Hurst, in which he says,—- 


“My Dean Mrs. Hurst,—I regret to say I 
shall not return to Merton until the thirtieth 
of November. Lord Sourby has decided to 
go on to Algiers. But you will please kee 
the rooms for me, (I enclose cheque for rental, 
&c); and pray arsure Mies Philippa she is at 
perfect liberty to use m email library. I 
shall be pleased to ¢ she is doing so. 
May I ask you, too, to convey my regrets to 
her that I was unable to wish her good-bye. 
I shall have most wonderfal stories to tell 
Robin when I return.— And now, with best 
wishes for all, believe me, dear Mrs. Hurst, 
yours very sincerely, — 

** Datras Mom.” 


His mention of her, casual as it was, cheers 
the girl’s drooping spirits. But, oh! whata 
weary while she must wait before she sees his 
face again ani hears the well-known tones of 
that dear voice. 

There is much to trouble her now. Mrs. 
Hurst is daily pressing Gordon’s suit upon 
her. Her father has written for money, saying 
he is in absolute want; and, worse still, 
Robin—her darling Robin—is_very far from 
well, 

_He complains of a continual pain in his 
side, and his cough is so violent that Pail, 
lying awake at night listening to it, shudders 
and prays in her heart that Heaven will spare 
her this young life. She loves him so! she 
lovés him so! and daily the hectic colour 
brightens on his hollow cheeks, and his eyes 
shine with unnatural brilliancy. 

“ Cannot you send him to Bournemouth ?” 
the doctor asks; and with an expressive 
glance at Philippa Mrs. Harst says,— 

“Under the circamstances, no. I would 
Sacrifice anything to do s0.” 

“ Never mind, mother,” says Robin, cheer- 
fully, “I shall be all right in the spring.” 

In the spring! Oh, poor boy ! poor boy ! 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tr is the thirtieth of November, and as 
Philippa steps out into the foggy, heavy air 
she gives a little shiver of disgust ; it is a long 
walk to her home, and already she is tired. 
Things have been particularly trying to-day, 
€nd she has been far from well; but she is 
tenes, and go bapins tS ell tekaaly es 

, 80 ns in the 
homeward direction. 4 


allas, and she is not at all hopefal that he 
Will return to-day. + is very heavy 
Within her, and miserably if, 





indeed his farewell kita had been the outcome 
of iying contempt. 

Wi her eyes cast down she is quite ancon- 
scious that he is approaching her in an op 
site direction, or that a figure with shambling 
gait is following her uncertainly. And just 
as Dallas draws nearer the second figure 
hurries forward, a large, strong hand is laid 
upon her shoulder, and a suave voice says, 


softly, — 

“ Philippa!” 

With a low cry she falls back against the 
wall, and under the gaslight her face shows 
white and horror-stricken. With a bound 
Dallas is beside her, but the word she utters 
stays the blow he is all too ready to inflict. 

‘Father! you here! Oh! this is madness 
indeed |’ 

That abject, cringing wretch Philippa’s 
father | Oh, it is impossible! 

‘Miss Hurst,” the young man says, ‘‘can 
I do nothing to help you?” 

With a te are of shame and 
humiliation she covers her eyes. 

‘Nothing, Mr. Muir—nothing. I—I am 
only a little astonished to see my father. He 
has been so long away, but—but my mother 
will be pleased.” 

All the while Edwin Hurst watches the 
young couple intently, though fartively. He is 
® man who might be called handsome bat for 
the sensual mouth and shifty eyes; and he 
has the manner of a gentleman—when he 
chooses. 

Now he turns to Dallas, and lifting his 
shabby hat courteously says,— 

“Tam afraid I must introduce myself, 
as _ sudden appearance has quite startled 
my daughter. The fact is, through misfortune 
I have been compelled to leave my family for 
many months——" 

And suddenly Philippa breaks in. 

“This is ~ father, Mr. Mair. Father, 
this gentleman is our lodger—Mr. Dallas Muir. 
Now, for pity’s sake, let us get home. Pall your 
hat low over your eyes; there are many who 
will recognise you,” and with a craven air the 
man obeys her. 

Phil takes them by a very circuitous route, 
through bye-ways and lanes, until at last they 
reach home ; then she goes before them to 


—= her mother for her father’s coming. | y 


rs. Hurst and Robin are sitting together, 
and the latter, seeing Phil's pale, agitated 
face, rises hurriedly, saying,— 

‘Oh! what has happened? How frightened 
you look! And do you know Mr. Muir is 
back again?” 

‘I know,” drearily. ‘Robin, mother, he 
has returned—father! He is outside !” 

And while Robin shrinks back the wife 
cries out wildly, gladly,— 

“ Edwin!” and ina moment she has her 
arms about her husband’s neok and is kissing 
him, weeping on his breast, and murmuring 
loving words he is so far from desiring or 
deserving. Robin sits with covered face; he 
remembers too well the life they led ‘‘ before 
father went away,” but Phil steals into the 
little hall, and leaning her face upon the cold, 
damp wall, tries to meet the terrible future 
bravely. 

It is thus Dallas finds her. 

“Miss Hurst! Philippa, is there nothing I 
oan do for you? Believe me, my heart aches 
_ you; I know so well what you are suffer. 

g—_—"’ 

‘Go away,” she says, in a choked voice, 
‘ your pity kills me!” 

‘‘How can I leave you thus?” urgently. 
‘* Heaven knows if I can help youl will!” 

‘*You are very good! but the only way in 
which you can help us is to keep silence about 
his return. Ob! do not blame me overmuch 
when I say that his face is the last face I 
desired to see. I ra ne or go mad! He 
has blighted our lives, lived on our labour, 
neglected us in prosperity, robbed us in his 
adversity. He has dowered us with shame, 
made us a byword and a reproach to our 
friends, and pe my mother would sacrifice 
any and all of us for his good, He has stolen 





back under shelter of the night, and here he 
must lie hidden until we can farnish sufficient 
fands for his escape. He dare not appear in 
the open day. Oh Heaven! have I not suffered 
— he hat more am I called on to 

ar , 

*‘ Philippa, you shall not bear this barden 
alone,” begins Dallas, when Robin's tearful 
voice close by says,— 

Phil, dear, mother says, ‘will you please 

get father's supper ready, and see that Mr. 
Mair has all he requires.’ ” 
“I want nothing, thank you,” Dallas 
answers, quickly. ‘Go to your father, Mies 
Hurst. Doubtless there is much you have to 
hear and to tell,” and so he goes to his reom, 
bis heart aching for this poor, young thing, 
his brain fall of futile plans for Edwin Haret’s 
fature benefit. Money he cannot give, seeing 
he has scarcely enough for his own wants. 

To his dismay Phil avoids him from to- 
night. It is vain to wait her egress from the 
shop, for she either contrives to elade him, or 
protects herself by walking home with one of 
the girls, He sees, too, the sweet, dainty face ia 
growing very thin and pale, that in the dark 
eyes there are heavy shadows, and the tender 
mouth has a downward, sorrowfal carve. 

Since his return home Edwin Haret has 
lain a close soner, only venturing after 
dark into the large, high-walled gardea, and 
he is particularly carefal not to be seen of the 
lodger. Gordon Chase is a frequent visitor, 
but Harst avoids him scrupulously, taking 
refuge in an adjoining room, and an uncom. 
ong air of mystery pervades the whole 

joue. 

One day, late in December, Dallas comes 
upon Robin seated on the stairs, jast outside 
his door, and, in surprise, asks, — 

‘‘ Why are you here, my boy? Why do you 
never come up to tea now?” 

“ Father is afraid I should tell you too 
much of our affairs,” the boy answers, lifting 
a pinched face, and great star-like eyes to the 
young man’s. “ Bat I miss our comfortable 
talks ; and so, often when you do not guess it, 
I sit here and listen to you moving about, and 
wish I were with you.” 

‘Come in now!” aathoritatively. Why, 
rom lad, what have they been doing to 
ou a 

A faint smile crosses the pale young lips ! 

“Oh, I'm all right, thank you, Mr. Mair; 
but I worry about things, and my cough is just 
& little troublesome. Then Phil isn't the 
same at all. She does not laugh or sing any 
more, although she is kinder than ever me. 
Oh, Mr. Muir, our Phil is an angel ! ” 

“I believe she deserves all yoar love and 
all your praise!" warmly. 

“Oh, indeed, yes, and more, far more 
besides; but I wish she would not fret about 
me, Mr, Muir, if you see her, will you con- 
vince her, somehow, that I am not ill—only a 
trifle tired and worried? ” and he sits clasping 
and unolasping the poor frail fingers which 
shall never toil and never grow old. The 
young man‘s heart aches for him, and his 
voice is very gentle as he makes answer,— 

*T rarely see your sister now, Robin. She 
seems to avoid me.” : 
«Oh, no, no! she thinks so highly of you. 
Why, I asked her one day if she liked you as 
well as Gordon, and she looked at me, half- 
laughing and half-vexed, then she said-——”’ 
“Well, Robin, whas did she say?” as the 
boy pauses a moment. 
“I was trying to remember her exact 
words. I have them now. Phil said, ‘Gordon 
Chase is not to be named in the same breath 
as Mr. Muir; he, (meaning you), is the stuff 
heroes are made of,’"’ 
Dallas flashes uncomfortably, bat Robin is 
intent upon the fire, so he says, lightly,— 
“Tam proud to have won Miss Hurst's good 
r) » alt h, indeed, she flatters me too 
hly. Now, draw up to the table, and let 
us discuss these excellent mnuffins before they 
get cold. By the way, has your mother 
called in a doctor to you?” 





“Oh, yes, more & week ago, and he 
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says I ought to go away for a time to Bourne- 
mouth or Hastings; bat we cannoé afford it, 
and the spring. will soon be here, and’ I shail 
pick up my strength!" 

Dallas. very mach doubis that It is plain 
to him that death has already set his ‘seal on 
the fair young brow, that the pure young life 
is drifting—drifting towards. the unknown 


shore, and he determines to to Philippa 
about the boy. And whilst they sit obatting 
in a desultory fasliien the girl is below with 


her mother and Gordon, 6 is Vv white, 
and the young. face is sterner, a than 
it should be as she listens. to her mother’s 
worda, 

‘Philippa, in your, selfishness you. wiil 
not see that Robin is daily wasting away, that 
only residence im dome warnier ean save 
him, and yet you will not stretch ous your 
hand to do this, You think only of your own 
wishes! ” 

‘* Mother,’’ the girl. cries ia piteous: en- 
treaty, ‘dons I know that he ie very,.very 
ill? And would not I give. my heart's blood 
to save him? Ob! I would not seem to 
praise myself, but do I not you weekly 
the whole of my sdanty earnings? What 
more can. I do?” 

Then Gordon speaks. 

‘‘ Philippa, if you will only marry me ail 
your tronbles and hardships shall be at an 
end! From the day I have your promise 
Robin's fature comfort will be assured, I wall 
deny you nothing, and I will love him for 
your sake—for your sake hold him dear as @ 
brother.” 

She looks from one to the other wildly, 
claspiag and unolasping her hands in & 
feverish way. 

‘You urge me too sorely, You have no 
pity on me,” she says under her breath: “ Will 

ou lay waste all my life? What would. you 
ve, Gordon Chase? A wifé who despises 
you, who shrinks from your mere touch; who 
thinks how. goodly her life might have been 
bat for you? Heaven help me! if it is my 
duty to marry you, then indeed am I wretched 
beyond all women! ”’ 

The handsome, weak face, flashes. 

“ ¥ou know how to hart, Philippa, and you 
are not saving of your power; but I am 
willing to forget and forgive all your harsh 
words if you will grant my prayer. I will go 
further. On the day I call you mine I will pay 
Pamplin the money due io him ftom Mr. 
Harst, so that he may at ounce retarn home,” 

‘You offer me every inducement to marry 
you. You te me almost beyond my 
strength, and yet—yet—oh, I cannot do this 
thing——”’ and she off 5 1 

‘I will not presa you too-hardly. I will mot 
ask an answer now. I will be re Eee nt if 

ou will only give me a little hope. Remember 
ow I love you!” 

‘Tam not likely to forget,” bitterly, ‘‘see- 
ing that your love forbids you to have com- 

assion on me, Please say mo more now; 
ve me to think.’’ 

That night, as Robin lies sleepless on his 
bed the door is gently o and he knows 
by the soft, almost nois tread is is Phil 
who enters. She carries no light, but she 
finds her way easily to his side, and dropping 
on her knees throws her arms about him, 
drawing his curly héad down upon her breast. 

“Robin,” she whispers, “ you in pain 
now? Are you.s0 very, very an darling?” 

“No, no, Phil dear! Don's you worry. I 
shall be all right in the spring.” 

‘' Bat it is so long until then, my dear one ; 
and you have many, many cold days to suffer 
before it comes, Robin. Robin dear, would 
you like to go away ?” and thén it flashes on 
the boy what she means. 

Just a moment he hesitates. He is so yo 
and life so sweet; bat thes , héroic 80 


of the girl has its reflection in hia, and almost 
before she can notice that pause he says em- 


tically,— 
“No, I should not, Phil. 1d am alwaya' 
happier at home, aad I canndt think what I’ 
should do without you.”’ 


She gives a quick: breath of relief which 
does not escape him, but says, qnietly,—_ - 

‘‘Thimk again, my darling boy. If you 
would like to go we can be vig 

He cannot see her face, but he knows it 
ia wet with bitter tears, and he answers, 

Yon mean, Phil, it Gordon h 

“You mean, Phil, if you marry on: he 
will take us both away? He isa mean sneak 


— ! Phil, dear, do you—do you like 
m ” 

A quick, convulsive shudder answers the 
question. 

‘‘ Well, then, old lady; we won't talk of sich 
noRsense agnin. Oh, I've had steh a happy 
evening with Mr, Mair, and he spoke s0 nicely 
of you. Isn't it a pity he is not rich; and that 
he does not want to marry you?” 

But Philippa makes no answer; only a 
little later, when she rises to go, she says,— 

‘Robin dear, if you should: dhange your 
mind do not hesitate to tell me. Ob | brother ! 
brother ! there are so few to love me—I can- 
not spare you!’ 

Long after she has gone the boy lies. ponder- 
img over her worda'‘'I cannot épare you.”’ Is 
he, then, so very ill that she'fears for his'life ? 
Oh, he is too young, tod young todie! Any- 
thing is better than death; and s ing 
Phil married Gordon she would soon to 
be happy with him, and he, (Robin), would 
grow strong anid well again, and labour all his 
life to repay her for her goodness, Then, in & 
8 jmcvess of self-seorn and hate, the poor 
boy hides his face in his pillows, praying for 
strength to combat his desires and courage to 
face the end, 

The next morning when Philippa has left 
the house bebind she hears hasty steps, and 
all the blood rushes from-ber heart to/throat, 
and cheek, and brow as she reedgnisés them. 
In an instant they have reached her, and a 
familiar Voice is sayiog,— 

“Miss Harst—Philippa, will you néver 
speak to me again ?”’ 

What «# pitiful face it is that turns upon 
him. How the white lips quiver in a vain 
attempt at speech. In silence she offers her 
hand, which hs, clasping, does not readily 
release, 


* T want tospeak to you about Rebin. Do 
you realise how very ill Ke is?"’ 

The next moment he hates himself for his 
incautious words, The is deadly white, 
and the deep eyes are fall of agohised tears. 

‘“‘f know,” she says, onder her! breath, “ it 
breaks my heart to see the change in him, 

‘Bat I—what can I do? Dr. Marfleet' orders 
him away, but we are poor, ahd in only one 
’ way ean I obtain the neobssary funds.” 

“You mean you can do this by marrying 

Gordon Chase? Is it not so, Philippa?” 


it io my duty todo so. And always my heart 
cries out to me to save my brother—he is'so 
dear to me, so. dear!’ 

‘‘ And does he wish it?” ia a hoarse, un: 
certain voice. 

‘No, oh no! Robin is alwaiys unselfish,” 

‘*1t eamnot be your daty to marry » man 
you despise, even to save your brother, 
Philippa, hope on a little wile. Give m 
time to think over this unhappy state o 
wffaira. Perhaps I shall find a way out of she 
tangle; and, remember, in all your tro 
in all your anxieties, I am your friend, ah 
that you cannot sorrow alone,” 





OHAPTER V. 


JANUARY comes and finds Robin no better, 
but\rather worse, and Edwin Harst, weary of 
‘bis enforced seclusion, grows more and more 
irritable and morose—more diffienlt to please, 

It ig very bard now to make both ends 

. meet, harder even than Dallas imagines,and he 
has no idea how ernel Philippa’s lite is. He 
rarely sees her, and so perhaps when they do 





} meet he notices the change in her mote quickly 





to try to bribe you, and we won't have any of |) 


* Yeu,”’ drearily; “and sometimes I think | 


than another might; and Gordon coming 
and going urges his suit persistently. 

Mre. Hares says nothing now either for or 
against him, ‘ bat-her father urged her sair, 
and lookit in her eyes till her heart was like 
to break,” and daily Robin is-wasting away. 

.. Then one night Gorden meets her, and there 
ia.a great light of triamph in his blue eyes, an 
\exultant smile about the weak mouth. 

‘* Phil, I ventured’ to wait for you because I 
‘have something of importance to telF you. To. 
day I wentto yours at an ‘ 
‘wad y learn¢the reason fof your and 
your mother’s evident discomfitare during my 
brecent visits. I @iscovered that your father ic 
in biding in bis own hore.” 

“ Well,” dhe says, forcing the lips to 
ftarhe that ote wotd'steadily. pew te 

Té is not well. It is simply madness for 

him to rémain here, every 
risk of detection. Why, if I chose to spekk 
Pamplin would have him arrested without 
delay, and without compunction.” 
“But you would not do it? Oh, Gordon, 
the sHathe of ff would break my mother's 
heart!” and in an access of dreadful fear she 
lays one thin hand on‘ his arm, lodking into 
Mhis face ‘with agonised entreaty, 

You know I would rather die than hurt 
you,” passionately ; " bat I am only mortal, 
and if I keep your secret-and assist your father 
rout of this diffichlty I want my reward. You 
know well what thal must be, Philippa ?” 

She falls a litfle from him, growing whiter 
‘and wilder of face, 

m me! Already my 


* Have heer f 
strength ist to the utmost. Oh, you are 
$00 young to be wholly without compassion ! 
Pity mé now, and do not ask this thing of 
ime!” 
' “No man is unselfish where he loves!” 
pullenly, ‘I havenamed my price!” — 
“Ts ie-qneomn gant genpered to pay. Yor 
are less than man to demand it!'’ and she 
would leave. him, but he is too quick for her. 
‘* Phil, ever since I first spoke of love to 
ou; more: than two years ago, you have 
and scorned me, made me the butt of 
your derision aad pri and I have 
borne all this i +—have clang to 
you in and through all. But even a worn 
will turn; and stung by the contempt with 
which you rejected my gift. last February, I 
swore should be my wile with er without 
your My day has come, and Iocan dée- 
mand my own teram. Give me your promite 
to marry me on St. Valentine’s day, and I 
will not only square matters with, Pamplin, 
but: Robin shall go with us en-our honeymoon 
tour. Our homeshall:be his, and-I will secure 
}the best medical advice possible for him, i 
you refuse, youknow the alternative |” 
i id es 
ing. Inatinctively sherveognise 
of a weak nature; bat she has always been 
able to rule him, to sway his liteand feel- 
binge, and,se now she tries her old power upon 


him. 

“Gotdon!” she enéreats, im. her softest 
voice, ‘‘ you say you dove me, and indeed I be- 
lieve you do; and: does not love desire the hap. 
piness ahd welfare of its object ? Yes, yes; and 
I canudt think you would willingly doom ‘me 
to a life of misery. I appeal now to your 
generosity, your manhood, to keep our wretch 
secret, and to let hv go free, I shall thank 
you, bless you ty Gays. I will try to 
serve you in ——- you may desire,” 

quiet,” he says 80 roughly 
‘s I have spoken, and I 
from my word. 
your dood, your dupe, you think I shall remain 
Of the chapter; but you are mis 
tell you, you have ran tothe end of 
our tether! It iemy turn now |" 

Oh, the roe er pride, the bitter scorm 


EE 





eays, coldly. “ othernow: 
“ Phil, you goad me into saying things that 
you. Whyare you eonebla hard ? 
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What have I ever-done to make you hate me 
go bitterly?” 
“ I donot hate, I only heartily despise you ; 
and I should be glad if you would leave me | ” 
“Tam going home with you,” stolidly. ‘I 


intend to see your father to-night, and to lay | ingly 


my proposals before him |” 


«You will, of course, please’ youtself with- | 


out any referente 40 miy wishes!” and then 
this id-assorted pair-walk on in silence until 
they reach Philippa’s:home. 

She enters firat, and leading the way to the 
common sitting-room gays, in a high, hard 


voice,— 

“Pather, I bring you a visitor, Gordon 
Chase is most anxious you should understand 
your perilous position, and charitably offers 
youan easy way of escape.” 

She flings down her hat and muff, and, 
standing by the mantel, waits for herlover to 
break she ensuing silence. 

He is not quick to do this. The scorn on 
the girl’s white face, the defiamce in her eyes, 
her attitude, is hardly likely to render his self- 
imposed task easier. 

Mr. Hurst ie the first to'speak, 

“ What is it, Chase? Has amy one heard that 
I am here?” 

“ No, sir, nob yet; but the news will soon be 
common préperty dnless we oan come to 
terms. The fact irk—-—” 

“The faot it,” Phitippa breaks in, ‘Mr. 
Ohase gerierously offers to screen you from 
justice, to Te Mr. in the sum you 
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upon our advice instead of indulging in all 
sorts of romantic and silly notians.” 

_Qne look she casts upon him that makes 
him shrink from her as she passes. Her 
mother stretches out her hand to her implor- 


“Phil, Phil, dear, Ob! believe it is all for 
the best,” 


‘Poor mother!” the girl says, dreamily, 
‘poor mother, I do not blame you;" but 
when Gordon would stay her, she breaks out 
curtly, ‘‘Letmego! I have conceded enough 
already to your wishes!" and so goes up to 
Robia's room, 

‘Are you asleep, dear?’’ she questions, 
gently. ».nd as he answers in the negative she 
enters, sad closing the door behind her, sinks 
in her favourite attitude beside the bed, and 
remains silent awhile, with her face hidden in 
his curls, 

‘ Phil, old girl, what is the matter?” he 
asks. ‘Ane you erying?” 

“No, Robin, no; only my heart is heavy 
to-night, and I eannot see my duty clearly.” 

* Oh, bother duty!” heanawers, inelegantly, 
“It strikes me, Phil, dear, it is about time 
you had e little pleasure. What's the special 
question vexing you?” 

“You told me this morning you were 
better,” remarke the girl, irrelevantly. ‘‘ Was 
that quite true? ordid you say it just to keep 
me from worrying?” 

“Tm allright when this horrid 
cateh my breath and the cough 











ain doésn’t 
oésn’t half 


pay Pampl 
embezzled,” (whata dtésdfal way she has of | choke me, Oh, I shall get through the winter | 


calling a spade a spade 
Robin's futare, in return for the poor gift of 
your only daughter.” 

“Gordon, you’rea noble fellow!” cries Mr. 
Hartt, effdsively, “and of course there is 
nothing lef for to do but consent— 
not for Bake, but for her mother’s and 
dear girl, how very lucky you 


“Father |" and siddenly she winks on her 
knees beside him, atid, with er sweet face 
uplifted, says slowly and ‘impressively, 
"Father, I ‘am your only gitl, and I have 
always tried'todo my duty by you. Surely you 


| 
| 


love me well enough to forbid thie sacrifice he | 


demands? In sore way We will save you— 
bat oh, for Hekven’s stake, not in this way. 
Listen to me—as morhent—only a moment! I 
not only do not love him, but fromthe bottom 
of my heart despise and loathe him. If you 
give miéto him you will make a wretched and 
desperate woman of me. You will kill all of 
good there fs in: my nature!” 

“You tulk Ike afool, girl! What more do 
you desire than Gordon offers? He is a far 
better matoh than you could hope for. He is 
devoted to you and steady enough for you to 
feel sure of your future comfort. 

“Mother!” the wrétchetl giti pleads, 
“speak for the! By 4he love you bear my 
father, whieh bas made you regard his sinsas 
yo <7 nt, bis pry re «ew 
whi tau a to forgive and forget 
harshness and od an, plead for mei” 

“Oh! Philippa!” sobs the mother, *' how can 
Task you to send your father to prison, to 
condénmn us all to miséry and disgrace, to con. 
sign Robin to. aneatly grave?” 

With a sadden low cry Philippa flings ont 
her artns, 
ry Ob, Heaven, help me! ‘Teach me what to 


“ You all goad the on to #in, aid oh your 
piggy A 
° ave to b Se! 

have tried to “the Fights, Dae it 


Chase, you knowin What respect I hold you, 


and it T tontent to your ‘you must 
= nothing bat dali et from ‘me. 
Give mea week in which te decide!” 


“Now youate tatking like a sensible gitl, 
Phil,” temarke Mr. Hurst, “and I am os 
that in time you will be very glad ‘you ‘ected 


; todieso young! 


to the fright, but it is | 
Useless. Fate is stfong, ahd Féo weak. Gerdon . 


) brother, and her eyes, fall of divine tenderness, 
} west on his pinched, flusied face. She has 
} seked fora weekin which to consider Gordon's 
} ptoposal, but already in her mimd elie has 
; accepted it. 

Then springing to her feet she confronts | 
Gordon. 








), “of providing for bravely yet—but—but—” wistfully, “I do, 


wish we lived at some warmer place.” 

She drawe her breath quickly, and in her | 
heart she prays, “‘ Heaven help me to make 
the sacrifice, and let-a blessing rest upon.it; "| 
then she says, cheerfally,— 

‘Robin, perhaps we shall manage to get 
away yet—you and I—and I shall nurse you! 
well again. We ~ill be so happy—so happy— | 
and—and—" and here her courage suddenly | 
fails her, and breaking utterly down she'sobs | 
and laughs hysterically. 

The boy is alarmed. 

“Shall I call mother? Oh, Phil! Phil!! 
what do you mean? Why are you erying so’ 
bitterly ?” 

“I-—I am ago fodlishly happy—because— | 
because I see a way of helping you.” 

‘* You don’t miean you will marry Gordon? 
Why, you've said again and again you hate 

im!’ 


} 
| 


and hastily swallowing a cup of very weak 
ceffee she starts for business. 

How she lives through the day she cannot 
tell, Even ber employer, a man intent only on 
amassing riches, and never carefal to spare 
the young creatures who labour for so scanty 
& Wage, comments on her excessive pallor and 
general lassitude. Amd she, poor girl, full of 
fear lest he shall tell:her to take a week’s 
rest, which means also loss of a week's salary, 
strives to smile and act as though no trouble 
weighs apon her, no momentous question 
vexes and terrifies her. Poor little Philippa, 
80 young and so helpless ! 

bat night,.as\she is going wearily up to 
Robin's room, Dallas meets her on the Stairs, 
and-is 60 sHoeked by her appearance that he 
Cannot suppress an exclamation of pity. 

‘You are ill!” he eays, taking one little 
slender hand in his,.and suddenly she reselves 
to tell him all her troubles. If any one can 
help her it is he, and has he not promised un- 
resevedly to do so? 

“Lam not ill,” she gaye gently, ‘‘ only very 
much plexed. Mr. Muir, once you said 


per 
| you would help me shoald I need help at any 


time.” 

‘“‘ You need it now?’’ gently. ‘‘Come into 
my room and tell me all your troubles !’’ 

Like a child she obeys, like a child takes 
the seat he offers, and then, without prelude 
of any sort, confides her story to him. He 
listens with averted face and frowning brow; 
inwardly he curses the poverty that will not 
lét hima speak. Bot when she has made an 
end of the pitifal history, he lays bis band 
gently on her clasped and trembling fingers, 
and says gtavely,— , 

“* My dear Miss Hurst, terrible as your life 
is now it would be infinitely worse should 
you marry this man, not loving him. There 
‘would be mutual tecriminations, thoughts of 
what might have been, visions of happiness 
never to be realised. Marriage without love 
is an accursed thing. I can’t see how to help 
you yet; I must think it all out, You say 
you have a week of grace. Heaven grant me 
some imepiration before it expires! I know 
mothing more terrible than your calamity, 
unless, indeed, it is my utter impotence to help. 
and comfort you. But, plainly, it cannot be 
— duty to sacrifice — life even to save & 

ther and a brother, Philippa! Philippa, if 
I were only a rich man—for your sake——” 

He breaks off hurriedly, but she hae seen 
the look én his eyes, and has learned all that 
she is to him. Dees that not make her task 


“I know; bat I was a wicked, ungrateful doubly hard? She rises, trembling in every 


girl. He is so good and generous; he has 
promised to’ let me have you with me always, 
to help father, and look after you as if you, 
were his brother, and he will take us away to 
some beautiful sunny place where you will 
grow strong and manly.” 

“Oh, Phil!” with a deep-drawn breath of 
delight, “how jolly! But—but if you aré 
not quite sure you will be happy you musé¢ not 
do this thing for my sake. I could not bear 
to see you wretched ; but Phil, dear, it ts hard 
I would like to live a little! 
longer, if only to repay some of your good- 


ness.’ 
dear 


She holds him fast, this young, 


How can she lose thie young 
oreatare who loves her so well? How ¢am she 
bear to think that‘she might have saved him, 
and she would mot ? 

Bat adi to-néght she lies sleepless on het 
bed, tossing to and frb, marmuring passionate, 
incohefent prayets; now and again breathing 
one name which is certainly pot Gordon's, 
and wondering, miserably, how she shall bear 
to live through ail the heavy morths and 

which, in all: probability, lie before 


r. 
Her mother is very kind’and tender to her 


limb. 

‘* Mr. Muir, I ought to apologise for occupy- 
ing so’ mach of your time; bat I felt 1 must 
speak, or my heart would burst with ite load, 
I will try to remember what you have esid— 
and—and—good-night ! " 

Her hand is in his, her face flushes and 
droops before his eager gaze; but he controle 
the maé impulse to kiss her, and says only,— 

“Defer your answer to tite latest moment. 
Heaven helping me, I will save you and yours 
yet. Try to keep a brave heart, and remember 
that I shall labour for you with ail my soul, 
with all my strength! Good-night, litile 
Phil, good-nigh+!"’ 


ee 


CHAPTER VI. 

Tarex:days go by with lightning speed, and 
as yet Dallas can see no way ont of Phil’s 
difficulties save the one proposed; and he 
thinke with horror that, afser all, he will have 
to confess Kis: impotence to help her—to crash 
out the hope he hirhself has raised in her 
heart. Hecannot doit, Strong mane he is 
he dare not look on the anguish of the sweet, 
white'face, which has grown all too dear to 
him; and then he thinks of her as another 
man's wife! 

‘Phe fourth morning dawns, and Dallas, 
pitting over his breakfast, is scanning the 

when Mrs, Harst-enters with bis ietters, 
e first he takes up is in a blue envelope, 





when she goes down the en 
cand urges her ‘to eat; but this is impossible, 


and the handwriting is very familiar to him. 
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**Good gracious! It is from Scruby! What 
oan he have to say to me? Perhaps the poor 
old eqaire bas relented; but that is hardl 
likely, with uncle Bart at his elbow! Well, 
there goes!" and he tears open the official. 
looking envelope. 


“« Dzar Sim, (he reade),— 

“It is my painfal duty to acquaint you 
‘with the sad accident which deprives you 
alike of grandfather and uncle. Two days 
back, whilet boating at Na they were 
drowned by the capsizing of boat!” 

Great Heavens!” the young man cries, in 
an agitated way. ‘ Buth dead, both of them! 
and not a word of between us!” 

He sits with his fase hidden in his hands a 
moment; for although he had never loved his 
telatives the shock is great, and he owes all 
that hs is to the er man's generosity. 
‘When he has a little recovered he resumes 
his reading. 

** The bodies will be conveyed to Chitting- 
ton, where I now await you. In the absence 
‘of any will, you are sole heir to the estate and 
revenues. I have written to you quite in- 
formally, having known you all your life, and 
admiring, as I did, the independent course of 
action you adopted a year ago. Hoping you 
‘will lose no time in coming, as we wait your 


instructions, 
* Yours faithfally, 
“Epenezer Ecrosy.” 


“IT must go at once!"’ he says. Then the 
sudden thought comes tohim. “ My Satins 
ig gaved; bat at whata cost! Poor old man, 
see he would have been fond of me but for 

art,” 

Calling Mra. Hurst, he telis her he is sum- 
moned from Merton, and must lose no time in 
obeying the message ; and, begging her to pack 
a small portmanteaa, sits down to write 
Philippa. 

Ah, what comfort his note will carry to her 
aching, troubled heart! He hesitates a 
momént whether to entrast it to her mother, 
He has not very much faith in the poor, 
qeralous little woman. Then a bright thought 
strikes him. 

‘I should like to wish Robin good-bye!" he 
saystoher. ‘MayI go up to him?" 

“ Certainly, Mc. Mair. I’m afraid he would 
fret if you went without a word.” 

Ranning up to the little room he finda the 
‘oy partially dressed before a huge fire. 

‘Robin, I am called away quite unex- 
‘ , but I could not go without seeing 
you. I don't know howlong I shall be absent; 
and as I have something of importance to 
communicate with Miss Philippa I have 
ventared to write this note, whioh I entrust 
to you. Remember, you are to give it into her 
own hands as soon as she returns home 
te-night. You will not forget, when I tell you 
‘it is for her happiness and yours that she 
should get it."’ 

“IT shall not forget; but, Mr. Mair, I am 
sorry you are going. I shall miss you!" 

A little later he leaves the house behind, 
and is soon well on his way to Chittington. 

Mr. Soraby meets him at the station. 

** This is very sad, Dallas—perhaps I ought 
to say Mr. Mair—but you were always a 
favourite of mine." 

** Let it be Dallas, Ihave a lively recolleo- 
‘tion of kind words and generous tips. By the 
wey, are you quite sure there was no will 

le t ” 

* Quite! Your grandfather could never be 
induced to make one, and Mr. Bart did not 
urge it upon him. I think he hoped to inherit 
the whole as you have done. It is not good 
form to speak ill of the dead, but it is only 
plaio trath, that your anole loved gold above 
and before everything else.” 

** Yes, I am afraidit was so; and I am quite 
sure he often inflaenced my grandfather for 
evil. Bat there let it rest. He is dead, and 
bsyond all jadgment. Now, Mr. Soraby, I 
am going to proffer a strange request; and [ 
want you to understand I would not beg it for 








myself, so soon as I have come into my king- 
dom. I want you to let me have two hundred 
and fifty pounds to-morrow—later will not do. 
Tt is not to pay a debt, for I have con 

none, One day I may tell you all the story, 
ps aA now. Will you get the money for 
me ” 

The lawyer glances keenly a moment into 
the young, proud face, then says heartily.— 

Phe om have it, Dallas!” ‘ 

“ you; you are very good.’ 

And with these worda he enters the house 
of his forefathers. A heavy hangs over 
it; the servants move softly to and fro, 
glancing furtively at the new squire. 

They remember his expulsion too well, and 
think it not unlikely that they will be dis- 
miesed directly after the faneral. 

That night, weary and heartsick, Philippa 
reaches home. Mrs. Harst looks up as she 
enters, and says in a casual way,— 

‘‘ Mr, Mair has gone, Philippa.” 

‘Gone |” her dark eyes dilating—and do all 
that she may her face will betray her agita- 
tion. ‘Gone, mother! Is not that rather 
sudden?" 

‘ Oh!” tartly, ‘he is coming back in a few 
days. You need not look so frightened. And 
while I am speaking of him let me say I con- 
sider the interest you display in that young 
man is really unladylike and foolish.” 

Philippa does not hear ber ; all her heart is 
writhing under the thought: ‘‘ He could not 
help me and he is gone, because he would not 
be witness to my misery. It is all over for 
me now, all—all over.” 

“Why don’t you speak?” demands her 
poss ae “You are not generally chary of 
wo , 

th a great effort Philippa “ pulls herself 
together,” 

“I hardly heard you, mother. I was 
wondering what business could be so import. 
ant as to call Mr. Mair away so suddenly, 
Ab, there is Robin's bell. He has heard me, 
and wants me.” 

And, turning away, she goes heavily, des- 
pairingly, upstairs. 

The brightness of Robin's face surprises 
her as she enters. 

‘: How happy you look, dear boy |” she says, 
forgetting her grief for his sake. 

‘* That is because I feel myself of some im- 
portance. Of course you w, Phil, Mr. 
Mair is gone? Bat before he went he came 
to see me, and gave me a note for you, saying 
he would rather entrust it to me anyone 
else. Naughty Phil! How many more lovers 
will you have?" 

‘Don’t, dear! I cannot bear badinage to- 
night. Where is the note? Give it me— 
quick, Robia.” 

“ How impatient you are?” la’ 
ee it is. Oh, Phil, what a 
got ” 

She almost snatches it from him, and, 
moving to a little distance, reads, — 


ng ; “ but 
our you've 


‘*My Dearest Parurera,—I am called away 
from you when most you need my presence, 
bat you must not think that I am leaving you 


alone tp fight your dreadfal battle. Though | 4 


far from you I shall be better able to help you 
than by staying here, and you may trust me 
to return to you at my earliest leisure. Under 
no circumstances are you to sacrifice yourself as 
you propose doing. At the very last hoar 
that help you so desire will be yours. I would 
I could give it you now. Expect to hear from 
me by the first post on Saturday. I shall 
address the letter to your business ptace to 
insure safe delivery. In the meanwhile reat 
happy and content. Good-bye, dear Philippa! 
“ D. ) aa 


Jast a moment ashe stands gazing with wide 
and open eyes at the soul-cheering words. 
Then going to Robin she sinks down beside 
him, sobbing out,— 

‘Oh, my dear, he will save me! He has 
promised, and he will not fail. Robin, Robin, 













- t wey Age happy together yet—and withoy 

Bat on the Saturday morning she is 
—_— when she arrives at the shop—sick with 

and anxiety. 

What if, at the last moment, Dallas shall 
fail her, shall be wholly unavle to give her the 
promised help? 

Half-an-hour later the first post comes in, 
and Mr. Denman, senior, himself conveys a 
letter to her—from Dallas, of course. 

As she opens it some orisp folds of pa 
rustle out, and stooping to gather thom to. 
gether she sees they are bank-notes 
Srna to a4 == two hundred and 

8. cannot repress a cry as she 
them close ; and a girl close by says,— 

“T hope, Phil, you have no bad news?” 

“Qh, no! no! the best of news. I never 
was so happy in my life!” and then, haif. 
smiling, half-orying, she reads the precious 
words which accompany the generous gift, 
They are very informal : 


“You see I have kept my word, Pailipps, 
and you are free. Do not me how. I wi 
tell you all when we meet again. Until then 
you will trust me, dear, in and all, I 
shall have much to tell you, (whenjl come), 
that will astonish you. And in the meanwhile 
rind gery i ay ony men ha 
unex, y: ag , 

means of saving you from a hideous sacrifice, 
and of restoring (I hope) Robin's health, 

‘*T enclose notes to the value of two hundred 
and fifty pounds, which you are to use without 
soruple. Two hundred, of course, you will 
refand to Pamplin, so setting your father 
free; the odd fifty you will p apply to 
your own uses, If you care to please me 
remember it is my wish you could all move 
to Bouraemouth, where I will presently joia 
you. Write me of your plans, giving me your 
new address, and remain there until I come. 

“You must not consider. the money az 4 
gift, but a loan. I shall shortly tell you how 
you may repay me, so do not consider yourself 
indebted to me. The whole affair is purely a 
business one. Only, Phil, you must give 
Gordon Chase his congd at once. I wont have 
him philandering after yor, (I don't mean that 
a3 @ pun), and I have no doubt you can easily 
square Denman. You must not stay with bim 
another day. And now, dear, good-bye. Get 
all your roses back by the time we meet. 

“ Datias.” 


“Father in Heaven I thank thee!” is the 

yer Phil unconsciously says aloud. “I 
Tats none is almost too to be trae. I 
am afraid that I shall wake and find it alla 
dream.” 


Bat no, it is no dream. There, in the hollow 
of her hand, lie the fresh, crisp notes, and 
there is his own moat precious letter. 

She must not stand dreaming, she hss 60 
much to do, so she seeks Mr. Denman in his 
office. He looks up surprised as she enters, 
and asks what it is she wants. 

“My brother's health makes it neosssary 
for ug to remove him from Merton,” she says 
nietly ; ‘and as we cannot be parted I have 


come to ask for y Fpremry We are very 
slack, and before season § you will be 
able to fill the vacancy. I should like to go at 


once, if you 7 

Mr. Tessie muses for a moment, then he 
says with an assumption of benevolenc*,— 

‘IT shall be sorry to lose you, Miss Haret; 
bat, of eourse, under the circumstances,I can- 
not refase to let you go. Bat—er—you see it 
will put me to some inconvenience, so that | 
think I am quite jastified in asking you to 
sacrifice a fortnight's salary.” 

“ Certainly,” Phil says promptly, “and I 
may consider myself at liberty at once. 

A few minutes later she has bidcen her 
friends good-bye, and is hurrying towards Mr. 
Pamplin's. That gentleman looks nota listle 
surprised when she is ushered into his pre- 
sence, and says, bluffly, — 


= 
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« Now, look tere, Miss Hurst, I don’t want 
hart your feelings, bot if yea've come to 
for mercy for your scamp of a father 
41 be disappointed. If I can help you in 
Iwill, because I know you to 

ious girl |” 
" she says, flashing hotly, 
mistaken in my errand. : 
the debt 


ihe brewer looks at her a moment in as- 
$, doubtless wondering where she 
obtained so large a sam of money. Then he 


ei will not refuse to take it becauae it is 
my due; bat, my dear young lady, if you should 
noad any aseistance——"’ 

“Thank you,” Phil snsewers gratefally. 
“ You arevery good, bat I amin no present 
need of help,” and the next moment she is 
burrying home to carry the good news there. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tse Harsts are at first incredulous, but the 
sight of Philippa’s remaining note at last con- 
vinoes them of their truth, And now that her 
husband's safety is assured Mrs, Haret has 
time to think of her motherhood, and falls on 
the girl's neok, laughing and crying for very 


{0 . 

’ Robin only holdsher hand and looks lovingly 

ap at the sister who, for bis sake, would have 
ven up all she prized, and whispers, 

“ You won't have to marry Gordon now, 
dear ! " 

Mr. Harst starts. 

‘He must be told,” he says. “ We owe 
him so much consideration.” 

“I¢ will be time enough for him to know 
when we are gone. I will write to him.” 

“ You don’t understand, my dear. There is 
& little matter between us,” stammers Hurst. 

‘You mean youowe him money that you 
have seoretly borrowed of him?” Philippa 
demands coldly. ‘‘ I might have known you 
were not to be trusted. How much is it?” 

“A matter of three poands—a mere trifle.” 

“Go ay it, and makeall possible haste. 
X have much to arrange before we go. Stay. 
You understand, father, yonare not to appro- 
priate even a portion of the remainder to your 
owh uses. I have it in trust for Robin.” 

He waits to hear no more, but, rejoicing in 
his new-found liberty, makes his way to 
Gordon's residence. People turn to stare 
after him,whiepering that ‘‘ that fellow Harst 
is back !'' And for the few who vouchsafe him 
any greeting he has-a jaunty nod and a care- 
less word. 

Meanwhile Philippa busies herself with her 
packing. She and Robin, (this energetic young 
+ ape — oe to travel to er 

very day, and secure temporary lodgings. 
Then ehe look about for a small Teese 
capable of holding the family, and, obtaining 
one, will write them to join her. 

_Many times she leaves her work, and ruan- 
ning to Robin kisses him fondly, talking so 
&aily that the boy's spirits are lightened, and 
the weary little face grows cheerfal. 

Bat at last the trank which contains their 
modest wardrobe is looked and strapped ; and 
Philipps, in that veritable black velvet, a 
bright flash on her sweet face, stands look- 
—- thoughtfally into the fire. Presently she 

ys,— 

“Robin, don’t think me vain; but once or 
twice lately I have fancied, perhaps, Mr. Muir 
Sent me this beautifal dress |” 

a gleam of memory comes into the boy's 

‘You bet he did; what a stupid lout I 
‘wad not to . Why, we went out 
on aight — and I'd been telling him 

isappointed you were about your frock ! 
And don't you remember he sent me home 


first 2" 
Oh!" gaya the girl, in a low voice, “If 


L live to be quite, quite old, and spend every 





i 


day of a long life in hia service, I never can 
repay him for all his goodaess! " 

**Philippa!’’ entreats a voice behind her, 
‘“‘ Philippa,” and, tarning, she confronts Gor- 
don. “Is it trae you are going from me? 
Sweetheart, tell me it is all a lie! To-day I 
was to have called you mine. You will not 
have the heart to throw me over at the last 
hour—I, who love you so! whose whole life is 
yours ” 

‘‘ Hash!" she says, with dignity, ‘‘I will 
not hear ; and you are charging me with 
a crime of which I am not guilty. You never 
were my accepted lover, consequently you 
have no cause to complain that I ‘havethrown 
you over,’” 

* Bat you gave me reason to hope you 
would eventually marry me?” 

‘‘No, that is, only under compulsion, And 
now all necessity for such a step is over, and 
there remains nothing for us to do bat say 
good-bye, and go our separate ways.” 

*T cannot let you go,” he cries, in a frenzy 
of and pain. ‘I love you! I love 
= Oh Heaven! how I love you! Philippa, 

ten to me! You must, you shall!" and all in a 
moment he falls on his knees before her ; and, 
grovelling there, cries brokenly, ‘‘ My queen, 
my queen! how shall I live without you? 
Have pity on me for my love's sake. Let me 
hope a little one day you will come to me of 
your own will. Do not rob me of all joy, or lay 
waste all the years of my life!” and the tears 
are streaming down the poor wretch's face, 

Disgusted as Philippa is by his weakness 
and loud complainings, she yet cannot help 
pitying him, and her voice is very gentle as 
she says,— 

“ Gordon, this is unmanly and unworthy of 
you, and pains me inexpressibly. Pray rise. 
And, oh! believe me, the time will come when 
you will wonder over your own infatuation, 
and marvel that you found me fair. I will 
be honest with you; and I tell you now, for 
the last time, that I never could care for you 
as you wish—that, did no other man exist, I 
would not marry you, because I have neither 
love nor esteem for you." 

** You are bratally frank,”’ he says hoarsely. 
‘* Bat, in spite of all you eay, I believe I could 
have won you but for that fellow Muir. You 


‘love him!" 


Her face flashes deeply, and she makes a 
gestare of indignant protest; but the next 
moment says, in a very low voice,— 

* You have guessed the truth.” 

Gordon rises. 

“TI hope you will get all the happiness you 
deserve. I hope that you will live to regret 
your choice, night and day. I wish I had 
never seen you. or believed, for a moment, 
that a child of Edwin Harst’s could be any- 
thing but false and evil!"’ 

‘Shut up!’ Robin cries, fiercely, ‘‘or by 
jingo, I'll make you! Philipps, why don't 
you give him as good as he sends?” 

“My dear, have you never heard that 
‘when fools speak wise folks hold their 
tongues?’ Mr. Chase is well sware what 
opinion I have of him!" 

“You have a very bitter humour, and just 
now are lifted up with your triamph. Bat my 
day will come at last, amd then you will regret 
your conduct of this hour !”’ 

“To save argument, we will suppose all 
that! Now, if you please, you will leave us?" 

‘Ob, I am going. Yoa offer a fellow no 
inducement to stay—ourse you!” and frown- 
ing upon her melodramatically to the last, he 
goes ont, and so passes utterly and for ever 
from her life, 


* * a ” * 


Philippa has rented a tiny, comfortably- 
furnished house ; and although she haz been 
scarcely a fortnight at Bournemouth is quite 
naturalised. 

And Robin—oh, peor Robin! Jast for a day 
on:two he seems to recover strength wonder. 
fally ; but when the first flash of excitement 
has died away he grows rapidly weaker, until 


even Philippa has to acknowledge to herself ' 
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rg there is nO nope, and hecni is not ‘ar 


She watches him wish a'most a mother's 
love, tends to all his wan’s, will no; leave him 
for an hour, and at night takes her rest lyirg 
upon a couch in his room. 

She has written to Dallas, and has received 
+ reply from him saying, “ that ag soon as hig 
business is completed he will be with her, that 
it is impossible for him to get away yet,” and 
ane comforting words that the teara 
rise to eyes, and her Jips breathe a bless- 
ing on his name. 

The end of ahd a9 life is nearer even 
than they had believed. One night, after lying 
silent for very long, he turns his delicate face 
upon her, and says in & weak voice, — 

“Philipps, darling, I shall not, trouble you 
much longer now !”’ 

Her own fear seems more terrible, spoken as 
it is now by him; and in an agony of tears 
she falls on her knees beside him, and laying 
her wet cheek to his, sobs,— 

“Oh, Robin! Robin! It breaks my heart 
to hear you. Oh, stay with me, dear! I oan. 
not spare you, little brother!" 

“T should like to stay,” the boy says, 
dreamily. ‘‘ There are so many things I had 
planned to do when I grew up; but I know 
now that will never be. Ouly [ did so want to 
show you how much I loved you, how grate‘ul 
I am to you for your ness tome. Pail, 
dear, you have never given me an angry word. 
It would have been harder to leave you bat ‘or 
Dallas! He will take care of you, dear! On, 
Phil! Phil! itis hard to die so young,” aod 
only her heavy sobs answer him. 

He struggles a little while with his ex otion, 
then goes on quite calmly,— 

* At firat I felt wickedly about it, and all my 
pain; bat lately I have been praying, ‘ Thy 
will be done,’ and that has helped me. After 
all, perhaps, it is better [ should go now 
before I have ever hurt yoa, sister; and I 
moight never have been strong, bus always a 
burden on you——” 

‘‘Oh! never a burden, dear, never a burden ; 
but always my best loved, the dearest to my 
heart of you all, It would have been my 
happiness to work for you.” 

‘Yes, I know; but I should have been 
miserable being such a draz upon you. There, 
I will say no more now; aso dry your tears, 
Phil, and tell me some of your wonderfal 
+ pl and with quivering lips she obess 


m. 

All the next day he lies very quiet, with 
closed eyes, and towards evening he grows co 
rapidly worse that Philippa sends for the 
doctor. He shakes his head, and Robin, seeing 
the action, says,— 

‘You mean I am dying?” 

‘* My poor boy, yes!"’ 

* Do not—pity me—but, Pail, she will— 
miss me—so badly. How long, doctor ?’’, 

‘*‘ You may live through the night!" 

‘* Thank you. I would like to wish all the 
others good-bye now, Phil I want my last 
word and look—to be yours.” 

They kiss him fondly, and hang over him 
weeping ; then sitting down by him wait in 
silence for the end. Jast as the dawn is 
breaking he sighs a little, and taraing his 
dying eyes on Philippa, says,— 

“ Kiss me—now!" 

‘Oh, my darling! oh, my darliog!” 

“You will not forget me?” 

These are his last words. Withasmile aud 
@ sigh the young pure epirié has flown; ond 
laying the small thin body back amongat the 
pillows Philippa breaks iato wild weeping. 

- 


Once again it is St. Valentine's; and 
Philippa, pale as the first snowdrop, siis Jist- 
lessly in her favourite room, looking out with 
sad eyes upon the ever-changefal sea. Just 
three days ago they laid little Robin to reet, 
and life seems very dark to her now. 

‘Oh, Robin, Robin!” she sighs, ‘come 
back to me, my darling! My heart is so 
empty, so cold! No one will love me as y.u 
loved me, my dear, my dear!” 
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Os ree en eter eat Dew were 


“Philippa,” and all her body’s bleod 
rushes to her heart, fer she knows the, voice: 
no well, so well! And rising, taint and sick 
with suddén piness, she sees through a 
mist of passionate tears the man she has so! 
well loved, will so fondly love until the end! 

“ Dallas!” she breathes, and goes a little! 
nearer, “yon have cdme back at last 2 

“My. darling, yes;,and, please.Heaven,, I 
will never leave you. I would bave,been with 


you long ago .but there was,muach.te. be done, |, 


and I could not, even for your. dear, sake, 
neglect what was so obviously my duty.’ 

“T knew. you would be. with us soos,” 
Philippa says, flushing hotly.; ‘‘ bus it seemed 
long to wait, and my new. trouble made me 
unreasonable,” 

“Do you mean, Phil, you wanted me ?”’ he 
questions, eagerly, ‘thas you missed) me 
ever 80 little?” Y 

“I missed you,’ simply, “ And Robin, our 
dear Robin, spoke of you so often,” 

‘I wish I could haveseen him. He wee very 
dear to me.” 

“Mr. Muir,” she begins, gravely, being 
now more composed, ‘you. must tell me how 
I can repay you for your geodness, your gene- 
rosity |” 

“ Did not you guess, little Phil? Well, then, 
I will tell you, I want you to give yourself to 
me, to love me first and. beat of any. Do you 
think you can learn this lesson?’ 

‘‘T have learned it alrtady,” she answers, 
hiding her face 6n hia breast. “ I had learned 
it lomg. before I guessed it. Ob, Dallas, teach 
me to be worthy of you!” 


- * * * - 


“ Now,” says Dallas, when they are calmer, 
**let me tell you all. My mother was Sqnuite 
Walthrop’s only daughter, and she married 
without bis permission. My father was only 
@ penniless ensign, snd the cquire cast ‘his 
danghter off; but when she was left a widow 
his heart relented, and he took her baek into 
his home and affection, She did not live long, 
and, dying, left me to her father’s care. 
never loved me, but he did bis duty by me, 
and when I was old enongh sent me to Oxford 
with a view to making a clergyman of me, 
(there was a fine living in his gift); but I 
refused to follow such a on, feeling 
myself unsuited for it, and in consequence of 
this he cast me off. Bat by his and uncle 
Bart’s death I have come into possession 
of the whole estates; but I will explain more 
fally later on. Darling, are you satisfied 
with your Valentine?" 

“* Satisfied! Ob, Dallas, and you can think 
of me still? Me, so much beneath you, #0 
terribly your inferior in everything?" 

But he stops her words with kisses, and 
when her agitation i¢ a little subsided eays,— 

** And when shall ‘we be married, sweet- 
heart?” 

“Let it be when you will, I shall be 
content !"’ 


* * ® * * 


Two years have flown since that eventfal 
day, and Mr. Hurst, as Dallas Muir’s steward, 
is doing well. Bat Dallas is wise in forbidding 
him to reside at Chittington ; wiser still in 
keeping strict watch and ward over him, so 
that indolence and dishonesty are alike im- 
possible. Mrs. Hurst looks almost young. and 
pretty; and the twins, thanks to Dallas, enjoy 
greater advantages than ever Robin or 
Philippa did. 

And Phil? 

“Oh!” she says, two years later, (on the 
favourite day of lovers), “I am the happiest 
woman on earth! There ig no one like yon, 
Dallas, no one! I wish that Robin could 
know how happy we are!” 

“Perhaps he does, my darling, and 
rejoices with us! Heaven bless you, my 
wife! You are the sweetest Valentine ever 
man had!” 


[THE END.] 





‘|dsold. duty 2” 


He | last sound he hears of 


( in the evening): ‘‘ Good-eyening,.Mr. 
aon.” Same »: atest the. evening) : 


.“ Good-night, George,” 

.: o Waxdidn't-you mazry young Squib? He 
has good looks, wealth, and everything -desir- 
ible!’ ‘ He never asked) me," H 

“So far as you saw,” said a "eounsel to a 
witness, ‘‘she was doing ber ordinary “‘house- 
“IT should say to—she ‘was 
talking; was the ironical reply,  : 

**Do you think I’m a fool, sir?” thundered 
@ fiery Sootch laird to his wew fodtman. 
‘' Weel, sir,” replied the tanny Scot, “I’m no 
lang here, and I dinna ken yet.” - 

Turse is no abstract excellexce in early 
rising ; all depends on what you do when you 
are out of bed. It would be better for the 
world if some people never got up. , 

Mras.. H., mistaking a mirror fer a-door and 
suddenly starting back. Mr. H. (laughing): 
“ Why don’t you go through, mydear?”’ Mas. 
ns “Upon reflection thought I would better 
not,’ 

Lapy (to cook): ‘‘ What will we have for 
dinner, Bridges?” Bridget: ‘I oan’t tell, 
mum, until I have consulted wid de pesiace- 
man on this bate. He has not been areund 
yit his marnin’.” 

Swart Seventern.—Man a tele phone (trying 
to find out who bas rang the call): ho 
there; are you thirty-seven?" Young lady 
atthe other end (indignantly): -“‘No, you 
horrid thing, I’m only seventeen |” 

Scenz: Anatomy Olase: Professor (showing 
skeleton of bird's leg): ‘What is this a 


Gkeleton of ?” Student: “A bird's Pe 
Professor (sharply): ‘‘Fore or hind leg?” 
ry (confused): “ Eh—ah—aw—hind 
eg.” 


Women require more sleep, it is said, than 
men. Blitkins disputes this, as, he says, the 
ights is the voice of 
Mrs, B. im her noctur lecture, and the 
first in the morning, in the matutimal admoni- 
tion. 

Socran Insmczrities.—His lordship (voeifer- 
ously, with the rest, after a lady has sung): 
“Bravo! Encore! Beaatiful! Go on! 
could listen allnight!” (Aside, to footman) : 
“Jast see if my carriage is come. Look 
sharp!” 

Mrs. Puppvicome: “ Ien’s that Mr. Doliver 
near the chairman?’’ Paddicombe: “ Yes, 
my dear.” ‘How utterly miserable he looks | 
Has he been ill?” ‘Ob, no; he's all right. 
The poor fellow is booked for a fanny speech 
to-night |" 

‘* Manet !"’ eaid the young man, in deep, 
desperate tenes, “I love you!” “Yes?” 
“Tell me, do you think that you could ever 
love me?” ‘I don’t know. If you'd send 
Charley Sinikins round to give me lessons, I 
might try.” 

Mistress (wishing to see if her message 
lead been correctly delivered): “‘ What did you 
tell the ladies, Bridget?" Bridget: “I told 
"em yez wasn't feelin’ well, and yez was goin’ 
to call on ’em soon, and they sez they was 
sorry to hear it,” 

‘* Evetyn," he said dreamily, “I love you— 
love you—love you——” ‘You've told me 
that about a dozen times,’ interrupted 
Evelyn. “If you've nothing else to say we 
may as well part at once. I’m no dawdler.” 
They were engaged om the spot. ; 

“Drunk agaip, you old brate!'’ snapped 
Mrs. Snaggles, as her liege lord fell into bed 


at 2am. “Not a bit of it, m’dear,” gurgled 
Snaggles. ‘Got acold, m'dear; thash all.” 
“Cold! Hoew.on earth could a cold put you 


in this horrid condition?” ‘' Went into a 
plashe, m’dear, where they had beer on 





draught, an’ I got in ’er draught sev'ral times, 
m’dear.” 


) . Tum Oxv, Orv Srorx Bomusp, Down.—She, |,.M 


‘| ‘Raith, yer 


= Ren Sr 


“ Now, tall me truly, 


' 


Wrpiescor, what a 
'} think ef ary voive ?"’ A tilt they 


|. sereecher; after giving the professor a; speci. 
emen of | her, vooalisa ~ = 
Mees Macsereecher,” replied te 
fessor, ‘‘ I couldn't be atone ow heer 7 
Tax Irishmian had a-cdrrect- appreciation of 
the business, who, being asked by the jad, 
} when he applied for a ticense’te sell whisity, 
if he was.of = tee ~ character, replied : 
, I don't seevthe nc 
ef a good moral character’ to'sell whisky.” 
Tracuen (to clas’ in arfthmetié): “ John 
egoes mar He Suys twoand & quarter 
unds of sugar at five pence a pound, two 
dozen eggs ft eight pences dozen, and a ts 
ail make? Smallees_ Boy (GGg¥¢in hime 
all make?” Sm ‘bo: imeelt 
ecstatically): “ Custard.” omen 
Pantsn Priest: ‘‘ And'now, urice, after 
all I’ve said, I hope had take the pledge and 
join the society.” Maurite (sheepishty) : « It's 
hard to deny you, father, bat I'm with your 
reverence, and as I can’t come in meslf, 
begorra, I'll fixid a snbsstifut®,and nobody can 
say any fairer than that.” 
Romanzio. Spinszer: “ Exouse me, siz, but 
is: not this the. apot where the beautiial girl 


. fell one the ee oe s aon vee 80 
gallantly rescued by gen Ww er- 
wards married her?” Pra Bachelor 


(giving her a penetrating glance): “ Yee, 


ma'am! but I can’t swim.” 

Tux orthography of our'great grandmothers 
was uncertain, says Notes and: Queries. The 
old: Dacheas of Gordoneused too say to her 
cronies: ‘‘ You know, my dear, when I don’t 
know how to spell a word Lalwaye draw line 
under it; and if it is spelled wrong it ‘passes 
for ® very good joke, amdif it is spelled right 
it don’t matter." : 

‘' Wein, Pat, what's the matter?” “ Mat. 
ther enontgh, docther, an’ afl about that 
ee me put on my back—oi do be 
‘forgettin’ the name of id, sor.” “ Porous 
plaster, waon’t if?'’ “Ye may well call id 
that, docther, for it was the ’ plasther 
mesilf iver hearn tell on.” ‘ + was the 
matter with it, I'd like to know?” “Dade 
an’ id wae an owld one, sor, for ‘as certaint as 
oi'm téBing ye; it was fallof ‘Holes, s0 it 
was.” 

“ Hxtxo, Shorty,” said a gamin, looking at 
a man of abont five feet two in front of the 
Globe Building yesterday. “Don’t call me 
Shorty, you little cuss!” answered the man 
of low stature; “if you do I'll warm your 
jacket.” “ Ain’t yer name Shorty?” re. 
plied the kid. “No, it ain't Shorty,” eaid the 
man. ‘Den don’t answer an’ get mad when 
somebody yells Shorty if yer name ain’t 
Shorty. If yer not the man I wus talkin’ ter 
what's the matter wid yer?” 

Brack (an expert ste apher): “ Bay, 
Green, ‘tie boy ome the pe’ office is here 
after the transcript of that temperance 
lecture. Is it most finished?” Green (a 
novice): ‘‘ All bat a short sentence in about 
the middle of it,and I'll be hanged if I can 
make out from my notes what itis.” Black : 
« Jost insert ‘great applause’ and let it go. 
Green acts upon this so ion, and the 
lecture is sent to the Journal office for publi- 
cation with the doctored part reading: 
Friends, I will detain you but a few 
moments longer.” (Great applause.) 


Proressor (in a New York medical college 
exhibiting a patient to his class): “ Gentle- 
men, allow me to eall your attention to this 
unfortunate man. I is impossible for you to 
guess whas is the matter with him, Examine 
the shape of his head and the expression of 
his eyes, and you are ndne-the wicer for it, 
bat that is not strange. Is takes years of 
experience and constant stady to tell at 
‘ glance, as I can, that he is deaf and dumb. 

Patient (looking up with a gris): “ Dollie; 
I am very sorry, but my brother, who is dea 
‘and damb, dn't'come to-day, 80 I came 12 





his place.” 


tion. of Oli! my) dear 
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A tady, Whe is somewhat given to armorial 
bearings x her, belongings, has had her 
family creat painted on her bonnet strings. sw 

Turre is '@ fancy :this season forfragrant 
fans, mounted 6x violet or sandal.wood, and 
made of thé thost delicate silk panzes“and 
pear intended to’ ‘prene: Be 

Ir it ; ni e ce of 
Wales witha. perfect. model of the Forth 
Bridge, in silver, upon the occasion of His 
pas Hishouns visit to.the; Modern Athens 
in March. 


Scot: Bas. added shother ard an in- 
creasingly popular amusement to the joys of 
the present’ season. Winter martiages are 
betoming Mote and xniore the fashion, 

Ir may be well to warn foolish virgins 
against one very, pretty but dangerous «peci- 
men of toque+that which has an opening in 
the top to allow the high-drersed hait to-conré 
throtgh: an, €xcellent device to invite, the 
influenz® 

Turng is no countty in Europe in which 
girls have such fréedom of choice as they have 
in England, or where the. old-fashioned 
marriage for love is so common. 

Durie the'last three weeks the Emperor of 
Russia bas beén in a state of insane panio, 
the resnlt: being. that che has sunk into the 
deepest d dency, and cohstantly insists 
that his end is approaching. ‘The Emperor is 
not likely to rally from this micerable condi- 
tion while he continues to soothe His nerves 
with injections of morphia,. , 

Tre Princess of Wales will probably proceed 

to 8%. Pétersburg shorily after the Prince's 
departure for Cannes, in order that she may 
be with her sieter, the Empress of Russia, at 
the time of her Majesty’s accouchement, 
which is expected next month. 
_ A raerry novelty which is now to be seen 
in every fashionable New York drawing-room 
is sure to find its way ‘ncrots the Atlantic. It 
is & copper kettle swinging on an iron crane 
above a bell-bodied spirit lamp. Until the 
last guest has departed the pretty tea.kettle 
sings merrily, givmg an sir of cheerfulness to 
the scene, and greatly facilitating the tea- 
making duties of the hostess. 

It is a fact but little known, save to his 
most intimate friends, that the Prince of 
Wales always wears abont his person a little 
sachet containing among other substances 
frankincense, as # Ce etre against low 
fever and agne, is wis recommended to 
His Royal Highness by the late Duchess of 
Baden (the mother of the Duke of Hamilton) 
years ago, and the Prince has worn the little 
bag on his chest and next to his undersbirt 
ever since. The efficacy of this charm is 
believed in in Germany, and indeed medical 
men by no means ridicule it. 

Men have few opportunities of va the 
monotony of their costume, but of caeee few 
they almost. invariably avail themselves. 
Striped shirts in alternative white and colour 
are worn with plain white linen collars, The 
stripes go across the front, are rather broad, 
While pink and pale bine are the favourite 
tints, The waistcoat is out away, sofiiciently 
to show the ehirt front, and the tie is of a 
darker hue. Frock coats are still thrown 
Open. 

Ore of the best ways of freshening the 
complexion is to expose it freely to toe tale. 
A long walk, with the soft rain playing in 
arb face is a thorough beantifier, which 
= rellas have robbed us of long enough. 

quipped in waterproof cloak and cap of 
storm serge, leaving the face quite bare, one 





should wali hours at least to get the fall 
‘h + of the rain. Not only the raim, but | 
- © vapour-jaden air soaks the tissues, wash. | 
ig the skin more thoroughly than a Tarkish | 
bath, filling out the shranken skin, parched by | 
house heat, and obliterating fine wrinkles. 


STATISTICS. 
Exroration returns show that lact year 


348,551 ‘persons Tefft the United Kingdom, 
being 55,000 Tess than in 1885. 


In 1888 ‘this: es i 
pairs of gloves.’ Thei meoerea 
£1,598,749, being 1s. 93d. perk pair. 

In Cashmere, thirty thousand shawls are 
made yearly, It takes three men a year to 
weave a pair, It takes’ tén" to furnish 
the material for one and a half yards square. 

Tue total number of entries by ticket at the 
World’s Fair in Paris, between May 6 and 
November 6, is stated to havé been 28 149 353, 
This ntmber is not given as official, but is 
thought to be very nearly correct. 

In the military service there are altogether 
about onehundred and forty-sixinfantry bands, 
of which three belong to the Foot Guards, one 
each to the Artillery and Engineers, and the 
remainder to the infantry of the line. The 
cavalry, including the household regiments 
and Royal Horse ery namber'thirty-two, 
These fignres do not include the Militia, 
Volunteers, and Royal Marines.. Taking all 
the bands together, it is reckoned that there 


17,651,592 
value was 


are over 8ix thousahd musicians in the mili- 
tary service of the crown. 





GEMS. 


Tue emptiness of all things, from politics 
to pastimes, are never so striking to us as 
when we fail in them. 

No state can be more destitute than that of 
@ person who, when the-delights of sense for- 
sake him, has no pleasure of the mind. 

Everytaina yields before the strong and 
earnest will. I grows by exercise. It excites 
confidence in othérs, while it takes to itself 
the lead. Difficulties before which mere 
cleverness fails, and which leave the irresolute 
prostrate and helpless, vanish before it, They 
not only do not impede its progress, but it 
often makes of them stepping-stones to a 
higher and more enduring triamph. 

Onze who is leaning and tottering cannot 
assist another to rise. He must stand firmly 
on his own feet if he would put forth a strong 
hand to lift up his falling brother. So, if we 
would confer the blessing of independence 
upon others, we must attain it for ourselves, 
for we shape their lives and characters not so 
much by what we say and do as by what we 
ate. ‘* Man is his éWn star, and the soul that 
can render an honest and a perfect man com- 
mands all light, all influence, all fate.” 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Ir one wishes to cool a hot dish in a hurry, 
it will be found, thas if the dish be placed in a 
vessel fall of cold, salty water it will cool far 
more rapidly than if 7 stood in water free 
from salt, 

Onrcxen Parrres —Chop cold roast or boiled 
chicken very fine, moisten well with boiled 
milk thickened with a little cornstarch and 
seasoned with batter, salt and pepper. Dis- 
tribute err ee ~ small 

-pans li wi © which have 
Feeviouity been baked alts eatoution in a quick 
oven. Set in the oven again, and brown for 
two or three minutes. 

MaAnmatape Cakt,—1} tea cup flour, 14 tea 
cup sug&r, 4 tea cup milk, 4 teaspoon baking 

a, + teaspoon.cream of tartar, 2 teaspoons 
marmalade, 1 egg. Mix all the dry things 
together, stir in the marmalade, the milk, and 
the egg beaten up. Grease a soup plate, put 
in the mixture, flatten the top and brush over 


witha little milk, and sprinkle sugar over, and 
' “pat in the oven till ety. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue greatest snoff-taking country in, the 
world is France, though it shows a Meoline in 
the habit. 

* Typoscrise”’ is suggested as the best, word 
to be applied to the person who manipalates a 
writing machine, ; 

Tue longest frosts in ‘this sountry ae, ase 
generalrale, those whieh bet ween Christ- 
mas and New Year’s Day, and the @eepest 
falls of snow during the fast twenty years have 
commenced iu the middle of January. 

A nivat of Connectiut’s rénowned wooden 
nutmegs is manufactured in Germany. It is 
artificial coffee, whieh is. made from linseed 
meal, roasted.to a dark colour and mixed with 
some glatinous substance. Machinery gives 
it the. shape of the real coffee bean. 

Amvona the Vosges peasants, children born 
at a new moon are supposed to have their 
tongues better ‘hung than others, while ‘thore 
born at the last quarter ate supposed fo have 
less tongue, but better reasoning powers. 
daughter born during the waxing moon is 
always precocious. 

Screntists claim there:oan be no life on the 
moon. ‘The day on the moon would last fora 
fortnight, and then there would be black night 
for another fortnight. Scorched by day ahd 
frozen by night, the absenoe of water, and 
almost total lack of air, would prevent the 
moon being an abode for human beings. | 

Tur Exhibition craze’ has extended to 
Jamaica. It has beem arranged to hoki at 
Kingston, Jamaica,‘in the year 1891 an Hxbi- 
bition of jisland products, manufactures, and 
works of art, together with exhibits of works 
of art, machinery, and industrial and agri- 
cultural products from Great Britain and 
other countries and Colonies, 


TuerE is one thing that I never have been 
able to account for, says an Observer, aud that 
is, why @ man will have every draw and pigeon- 
hole in his desk crowded, no matter how large 
the desk may be. You will find a man getting 
along nicely with a deck or table with one 
drawer. Then he has a desk with any number 
of drawers and pigeon-holes, which are qaickly 
filled. The puzzling part of it is, why he 
persists in filling the desk simply because 
there is room. 

A prcunranrry about the blind is that there 
is seldom one of them who smokes. Soldiers 
and sailors accustomed to smoking, and who 
have lost their sight in action, continue to 
smoke for a short while, but soon give up the 
habit. They say that it gives them no pleasure 
when they cannot see the smoke,and some 
have said that they cannot taste the emoke 
unless they see it. This almost demonstrates 
the theory that if you blindfolda man in @ 
room full of smoke, and put a lighted and an 
unlighted cigar in his mouth alternately, he 
will not be able to tell the difference. 

Tr has latterly been statistically vouched for 
that English boys and girls are, in comparison 
with foreign boys and girls, remarkably defi- 
cient in theart of swimming. We think that 
the great mistake made is teaching the be- 
ginner the same stroke as that used by the 
proficient swimmer, namely, placing the palms 
of the hands together in front ot the chest, 
thrusting them out and bringing them round 
and back by a segment of a circle. The learner 
should simply push the water down in front of 
him with the palms of his hands, the hands 
would never then be out of the water, and in 
that case no one can sink, A. dog swime the 
first time it is thrown into the water because 
it cannot elevate its paws out of the water, and 
by its efforts to get out of water it paddies. 
This natural action of paddling shoald be 
taught to the haman being who is learning to 
swim; when he gains confidence by knowing 
he will not sink, he will soon learn the better 
style of swimming. The former will be mas- 





| tered in three lessons. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Bos. —*‘ Hiffel” is pronounced as if spelt “ Effel.” 

Farrr.—Any reorulting sergeant will give you the 
4{nformation. 

Ca.snum Bor.—You had better get the advice of a 
lawyer on the subject. 


A Reaper or own Parsr.—Shrove Tuesaday fell on the 
29th of February in the year 1854. 


Sonrewrot Moruzn.—Prisoners awaiting trial are | o¢ 


not compelled to wear prison clothes. 


nod pore Seating 0 hase stang the meieay 
must keep on the left side of the road. 

R vt Roszrre.—The words are translated, 
© all hope ye who enter here.” 

T. T.—It is the chief town of Madagascar, and is of 
consMlerable sise, having some 90,000 inhabitants. 

Jutvwre.—A plese of horseradish put into a jar of 
pickles will keep the vinegar from losing its strength. 

Tmwanr.—The landlord cannot com a farniture 
remover to state to where he has the furniture 
of a tenant. 


IFRED.—If know what regiment your relative 
bellags to, you ean obtain information we eultng to 


climate of Buenos Ayres is humid and 


EK 8.— 
able ; seldom occurs, and the mean summer 


hack is ninety. 


.—Faraiture on the hire ames 9 erenyle 
ereditors un!ess are ou! 
by . it is Prepar pay 


— You can game gene Geemeneneee by sm ofient 
ot gl oaks it mies causes, it can be 
oO like any other bad 

Kare.—Enitted 


D. Srunex.—"Goliah,” one of the trees of Cali- 
fornia, is a solid tree 20 feet in at the base, 
and estimated to weigh 100,000 tons. 


Guarrneps.—The name of the town of Derby is pro- 
nounced as it is spelt ; the names of the race and family 
are usually pronounced as if spelt ‘‘ Darby.” 


Awxrery.—An old woman of eighty would oat ifnly 
we net teen husband could ae 
hughand into court. : = 


Seorcuman.—You had better apply for the informa- 
8 Se fae See of Canada, 
The office is at 9, Victoria Chambers, 8.W. You will get 
all particulars there. 


Bata.—The alb is a vestment worn by the cl of 
ite 


Inquisistve.—After the riots in Bristol relating to the 
Reform Act four persons were eo: demmd to desth ard 
executed, and twenty-two were sentenc:d £) various 
terms of imprisonment. 
apa Cee Sen eS phages —_ dice, 

it is no necessity a gam) game. great 
anti bmg 7 two Welsh words 
signitying respectively back and battle. 

Minaset.—The figures of spears on ves Cenote 
men; and s women. “alfred the Great, in his 
‘will, calls his male Coscendants those of the spear-side, 
aad the female these of the spind'e-side. 


Maseciz.—Love potions ia the olden times consisted 
partly of ingredients which are known to ph; sicians as 
stimula te, ee of antmals which had died 
éor want of food or air, and other 


X.—A wife may, on the of adultery by her 
husband, obtain a decree of fadictal = (nee 
4oes not authorise another marriag:), but to obtain a 
divorce she must also prove cruelty or desertion. 


B. H.—A tithd Ldy, wh ther she holds the title in 
her own right or by , does not, either by the 
dvath of her husbard from whom she derives the title 
or by marriage with a commoner, forfcit her right to 
euch title, 

Satty.—It is hardly worth while to try to dye your 
straw hat for yourelf; it costes very little to have it 
properly done by a dyer, and the n ess you would make 
would probably oxly result in a failure if you atremp'ed 
it yourself, 


Farrny.—Advise your friends who are short of stature 
not to have their skirts trimmed with rows of velvet 
AT ne Som These make ao bee, Orae 
8 Ww running lengthw to 
appearance of height. . 

L. P. D.—Chinese laws prohibit the printing of the 
Se ah Get living persons. As regards royalty, 


this 
and of their families, must not be printed 
ng the entire reign of the dy nasty. 





His friends are few, as 
And none of the 


Amy M.—Any coloured dress can be worn at a ball, 
but care at ir bg to make = jo pane 
correspond or contrast properly wi e@ prevailing 
evlour, There is nothing prettier for young girls et a 
ball tye hay ne ae oe - — fae 
me.t as ie. resh au es net 2 
much adorning. or . 


mill-wh eels, outhcuses— 
will not harbour them, 
roof of a shed. 
Art.—Some arts of former ages have been lost, as that 
of engraving on crystal stones and granite, practised 
plans, , &0., snd the my 
tog on glass, the monkish ages. ‘erent 
pene ry tym have been given A: ee arts, though each 
per way. Chinese ‘apanese Hindoo 
art, are each different from Eurepean, which follows the 
Greek standard in sculpture and the [ 
IcnoRant.—The 
m: des of p' Sneha soma dame. 
a man eat in the stocks he d'd sit, and only his feet were 
In oa plilory he et»od, a d his he-d a: d hands 
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cg 


corsage of gems on the gown of a fashionable woman. 

Anraue Laxe.—The best pearls are said to 
off the coast of Ceylon and in the Persian Gulf, 
are obtained by oysters, 


g 


rd 


® 
Hl 
g 


wait thoroughly dvicd 
until ; 
ls secured. 

he shell of the and not 

How these pearls are is ly @ ma} ter of c n- 
jecture, but it is th t that some substance like a 
grain of said gets into mouth of the oyster, and that 
some of the mother-of-pearl collects in it, and thus furms 
around pearl. The beat are found in the peart 
oyster, which grows in like the common oyster. 


Dacaz.—It is the 
man” does not 
meal 


= 


" alter taking 
aid have fourd no appreciable difference in the weight 
indicated by the scales. Two are, how- 
ever, to be in mind in this connection. The full 
diet of a y person is by no means bullry, a: d rarely 
consists of above three pour ds of sol:d fo d datly, thus 
giving an avere,e of Ittle more than a pound t» each 
meal. ‘aid such s narrow margin as this wou'd be very 
apt to be overlook: d by an unpracti*ed user of common 
scales. Our inference is, therefore, that a 

one’s normal 
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